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PREFACE 


The sermons contained in this volume were nearly all 
preached to Egremont congregation during the winter of 
1918-19, that is between the Armistice and the Peace. A 
few are of slightly earlier date. They do not profess 
originality. There is little time amid the work of a large 
congregation to pursue original research. But they are 
an endeavour to express from the pulpit in simple and 
intelligible form something of what has been thought and 
said by the best writers of last generation and this regarding 
the problems of life. They divide themselves naturally 
into ‘‘ Problems of the Present Life ”’ and “‘ Problems of 
the Future Life.”’ In both series, however, I have tried 
to keep before my audience the questions which are 
specially exercising all serious minds in these difficult days: 

It remains to make acknowledgment of the help I have 
received for the first series from Carter’s “‘ Church and the 
New Age,” Macdonald’s ‘“ Social Unrest,’ Snowden’s 
“ The Living Wage,” Keeble’s ‘‘ The Social Teaching of 
the Bible,” “‘ Social Evils and Problems” (Blackwood, 
1918), Miss Lucy Gardner’s “‘ The Hope for Society,” 
Lodge’s ‘Modern Problems,”’ Watson’s ‘‘Social Advance,” 
_ etc. ; and for the second series from Salmond’s ‘‘Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality,” Orr’s “‘ Christian View of God 
and the World,” Forrest’s “ Christ of History and 
Experience,” Fairbairn’s “ Studies in the Life of Christ” 
and ‘‘ City of God,” Peake’s ‘“‘ Christianity: Its Nature 
and Truth,’ Bernard’s ‘Studia Sacra,”” J. D. Jones’ 
“Things Most Surely Believed,” Simpson’s “ The Facts 
of Life,’ Momerie’s ‘‘ Immortality,” Griffith-Jones’ 
“ Faith and Immortality,” Mackintosh’s ‘“ Immortality 
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and the Future,” ‘“‘ Immortality ” by Streeter and others, 
J. Arthur Hill’s ‘ Spiritualism,” Lodge’s ‘‘ Raymond,” 
and Sir William Barrett’s ‘““On the Threshold of the 
Unseen.” 

The writer has received during the period when the 
sermons were being preached many testimonies to their 
helpfulness, and not a few requests that individual dis- 
courses should be printed. He sends them, therefore, 
to a wider public with at least some knowledge that in 
spite of their many imperfections there are people whom 
they may interest, and to whom, as he trusts, they may 
convey a measure of the benefit he has himself enjoyed in 
their preparation. 


JOHN WADDELL. 


Egremont, July, 1919. 
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I 
THE HOME AND THE CHILD 


Matt. xvii. 2.—‘ And Jesus called a little child unto Him and 
set him in the midst.” 
N these new and glorious days there is a con- 
ensus of opinion and resolve, that the old, bad 
rder shall not survive. Only a few years ago 
he social reformer was almost like a voice crying 
n the wilderness. But now his heart must be 
ejoiced, when he sees every political party 
riving its adherence to programmes more ad- 
ranced than he dared in his wildest moments to 
uggest before the war. Perhaps the most 
10peful of all social movements of the day is the 
1ew emphasis that is being laid upon the child 
oth by Church and State. It was a strange 
ylindness which prevented even good men from 
ealizing, that here, far more than in the high 
rroblems of international relations and imperial 
nd commercial concerns, has always lain the 
tucial question of the nation’s prosperity. A 
undred years ago men were following the cam- 
yaigns of Napoleon with bated breath, when far 
nore important events were being chronicled 
n the birth column of the public prints. Take 
he period between the battles of Trafalgar 
nd Waterloo. The world rang with the 
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alarms of war; but in the cradles of the 
world, God was preparing a new generation, 
destined to mould history and life more potently 
than all the battalions at the front. Within that 
fateful period were born statesmen like Gladstone 
and Lincoln, poets like Tennyson and Browning, 
novelists like Dickens and Thackeray, historians 
like Kinglake and Burton, musicians like Chopin 
and Mendelssohn, men of letters like FitzGerald 
and Monckton Milnes, essayists like Forster and 
Wendell Holmes, churchmen like Trench and 
Mozley; a great scientist, Charles Darwin; a 
famous actor, John Mitchell Kemble; and a 
notable scholar, Mark Pattison. Who will say 
that the battles of those fateful years were half 
so important as the births? Yet the statesmen 
and the public were concerned only about the 
fighting. It was the wrong emphasis, as we 
have found out during the recent years of con- 
flict at least to some extent. God grant it may 
become so plain to every intelligence that in 
days to come the child will have his proper 
place and his inalienable rights! For the child 
is the embodied future. The wastage of the 
war has sounded forth in mournful accents this 
great truth, that nations depend for their welfare 
and their existence on the child and the home. 
Hence it is that the Ministry of Health and the 
Education Authorities are setting themselves to 
consider the problem of child life as never before. 
The Y.M.C.A., too, is inaugurating a vast scheme 
of work among the young boys of our land ; and 
the churches must not lag behind in the great 
new era, when they remember how their Master 
16 


The Home and the Child 
and Head set the little child in the midst. That 


central position, will, I believe, be recognised 
henceforth by State and Church alike. 

What then, are the rights of the Child? A 
model Bill of Rights has been drawn up and 
widely adopted as a basis for social work, and I 
take from it the six points it embodies for a rough 
outline of our subject. They are the right (1) 
to be born aright, (2) to be loved, (3) to have his 
individuality respected, (4) to be trained wisely, 
(5) to be protected from evil influences and 
persons, and (6) to have a fair chance in life. 
That is a moderately comprehensive charter. 
How far it has been denied to children of a free 
country, even up to the present day, we are all 
more or less aware. The Church’s aim must 
be that every child should be born of healthy 
parents into a healthy home. But this aim is 
at once antagonized by the Drink Traffic, by the 
Housing Conditions, and by the problems of 
Destitution and Impurity. Drink makes the 
parents physically, mentally, and morally unfit 
to produce healthy children, and to have the 
care of them after birth. The insanitary con- 
dition of houses, badly built and overcrowded, 
renders proper nutrition and cleanliness im- 
possible to thousands of our population from the 
moment they enter the world. That destitu- 
tion and poverty are a cause of ill-health is 
amply proved by the fact that mortality among 
children rises alarmingly, as we go down the 
social scale ; in 1911 in England and Wales, it 
stood at 76 per thousand among the upper and 
middle classes, and 132 among the wage-earning 
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class as a whole, though in many special indus- 
tries it was higher still. Impurity accounts for 
much suffering and death also, the death rate of 
illegitimate children, for example, being twice 
as high as that of children born in wedlock. 
That something urgently requires to be done to 
save infant life is made plain from the appalling 
fact, that about one in ten of all the children 
born dies before reaching twelve months, and 
the same proportion before or at birth every 
year. ‘This last feature of the problem is largely 
due to the evils of drudgery in factories and homes, 
to which so many expectant mothers are exposed 
by the claims of our industrial system. The 
Insurance Act with its maternity benefit has 
done much to mitigate the evil; but we require 
to go further. In Switzerland a total absence 
from employment in factories of women during 
eight weeks before and after the birth of their 
children must be observed, and not less than six 
weeks of this must follow the birth. For some 
time an admirable Infant Welfare Scheme has 
been at work in all large centres; but there is 
great room for its extension, and for wider 
powers being given to combat the ignorance of 
mothers, and to preserve to children their 
elementary right to be given a fair start in life, 
so far as physical health is concerned. In these 
days, when so many men have been lost to the 
nation, it is undoubtedly necessary to safeguard 
the race, especially in view of the fact that more 
boys are born than girls, but fewer boys 
survive the perils of infancy on the conditions 
that have hitherto obtained. 
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Following upon this care in early life comes 
the right to be trained wisely. That also will 
apply in the first instance to the body. The 
medical inspection of school children in health 
and cleanliness was a reform far too long delayed, 
and that admits of very considerable expansion. 
There is large scope for boys and girls to be 
taught seriously and plainly the laws of health and 
perhaps of sex hygiene. And there is a great 
need for the development of facilities for play in 
the provision of wider and more spacious play- 
grounds at our schools; in the remodelling of 
our slum districts so as to give ample breathing 
spaces; and in the teaching of good healthy 
games, which will develop the body and promote 
its health by adding to the little ones’ happiness. 
Training must also, as it has long been recog- 
nised, devote itself to the wise development of 
the mind. The time has surely come at last, 
when education of the very humblest child in the 
land should be fully recognised as a serious duty 
to be undertaken cheerfully, without undue 
regard for expense. It has been a most un- 
fortunate experience for the nation, that, owing 
to the exigencies of war, so many male teachers 
have been withdrawn from their work, so many 
less qualified assistants introduced, and so many 
training courses interrupted. ‘These things have 
militated both against efficiency and discipline ; 
and something must be done to speed up a return 
to better conditions. But, even if we were back 
at the pre-war situation, no one could regard with 
satisfaction a state of affairs, according to which 
public appreciation of the importance of the 
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teaching profession was a far smaller and weaker 
influence than the public fear of an increased 
education rate. “Too long,’ says a recent 
writer, ‘‘ has the teaching profession been re- 
garded as the Cinderella of the professions.” * 
We need for the children of the nation the very 
best men and women it is possible to obtain— 
to draw out their minds and spirits, to teach 
them not only arithmetic but ethics, not only 
history and geography, but that true and un- 
sectarian religion which inculcates love of God, 
and of our fellows, to train them in citizenship, 
to interest them in philanthropy, to direct them 
towards a healthy patriotism, and even in their 
play to give them a moral training in fairness and 
the Golden Rule, and to lead their thoughts into 
better and higher channels than those which are 
appealed to by our commercialized amusements, 
like the Picture House, which “ exist,’’ as some 
one said lately, “ not for the building-up of 
child life, but for the collection of the children’s 
pennies.” 

All this is not intended to minimise the import- 
ance of Home Training. The best teachers 
admit ost freely the value of the foundation 
laid by the parents. One of the most alarming 
results of the absence of fathers occasioned by 
the war has been the increase of juvenile indis- 
cipline, and even crime. No doubt, undue 
repression is more to be feared than liberty, but 
liberty has of late been running to licence, and 
our Children’s Courts have been busier than ever. 


1. Rev. Gordon Quig in “‘ Social Evils and Problems,” p. 189. 
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Boys and girls fall into evil habits and practices 
largely from the innocent desire to know what 
kind of a world they live in. Parents can do 
much to satisfy and direct that desire by making 
the home itself interesting and attractive, by 
leading the children to find pleasure in books and 
pictures and games and mechanism ; by winning 
their confidence from early years; while at the 
same time maintaining a firm insistence on dis- 
cipline (even if it means, for the very young, the 
acceptance of the wise man’s counsel not to 
spare the rod), and so determining to save 
society from that curse of modern life—the 
spoiled child. Above all, there should be in 
every Christian home such constant reverence for 
what is high and good and pure, such genuine 
piety and love for God’s Word, such a steadfast 
and persistent observance of the old practice 
of Family Worship (which even the least capable 
can easily read, if he cannot make an extempore 
prayer), and such a careful avoidance of criti- 
cism, and still more of ridicule, directed against 
the Church of Christ, as will give that Church a 
chance to impress the children with the glory and 
beauty of religion from early days. ‘These 
things will create an atmosphere which is far 
more effective than elaborate precepts. As 
Horace Bushnell puts it: “‘ There is no feebler 
and more unpractical conception than that 
children are faithfully taught, when they are 
abundantly lectured. If you will put in Christ, 
you must put Him on. ‘There is no such gospel 
for them as that which flavours your own con- 
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duct, and fills your personal atmosphere with the 
Christly aroma.” * 

But I believe the Church also has a great 
place in the training of the young. Sunday 
Schools have done noble work, and they are 
capable .under wise modifications and more 
scientific organization of doing a vast deal more. 
The day is coming, when teachers will be trained 
for. this work, so as to be able to give the Church 
some idea of the message of the Bible as a whole. 
There is already at Westhill a College for 
Sunday School teachers and experts; and the 
work is only in its infancy. Let me say this, 
however, that Sunday Schools even at their 
highest development should not be a substitute 
for the Church. When you meet to worship God 
in His house, the children should be here—to 
learn from tender years something of the rever- 
ence and awe that attach themselves to the 
sanctuary, and the love for the fellowship of 
God’s people in common worship, which it 
were well for many of us if we had learnt more 
amply in our early days. The children are the 
Church of the future ; so far as you allow them 
to neglect the place of prayer, you are preparing 
them to be scorners of the Church in time to 
come. It would be an excellent thing, if every 
congregation had a committee of men and 
women to consider the child-welfare, not merely 
of its members, but of the surrounding com- 
munity, to stimulate a practical interest in every- 
thing relating to the child, to develop study- 
circles, lectures, welfare-centres, boys’ and girla? 

1. “ Christian Nurture,” p. 247 
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clubs, the proper organizing of amusements, and 
the provision of teachers’ classes, and so forth, 
with a hundred other topics that should be of 
interest to every follower of the Christ, who set 
the little child in the midst. That would be a 
post-war field of activity for both men’s and 
women’s working parties. In spite of the 
scarcely veiled scorn with which other public 
bodies too often regard the Church, there is no 
finer instrument for enlightening the com- 
munity. As Christian people gathered into a 
corporate fellowship we can do far more than 
any individuals—however philanthropical and 
well-disposed—to flash the light of day into the 
dark places, where those forces lurk, which ply 
the devilish trade of despoiling the children of 
their rights. That would surely be to serve the 
Master through the children whom He loved. 
You remember Michael Fairless in that exquisite 
book: ‘ The Roadmender ” :— 

‘““Tt was once my privilege to know an old 
organ-grinder named Gawdine. He was a hard 
swearer, a hard drinker, a hard liver, and he 
fortified himself body and soul against the 
world; he even drank alone, which is an evil 
sign. 

“One day to Gawdine sober came a little dirty 
child, who clung to his empty trouser leg—he 
had lost a limb years before—with a persistent, 
unintelligible request. He shook the little chap 
off with a blow and a curse ; and the child was 
trotting dismally away, when it suddenly turned, 
ran back, and held up a dirty face for a kiss. 

“Two days later Gawdine fell under a passing 
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dray which inflicted terrible internal injuries on 
him. They patched him up in hospital and he 
went back to his organ-grinding, taking with 
him two friends—a pain which fell suddenly 
upon him to rack and rend with an anguish of 
crucifixion, and the memory of a child’s up- 
turned face. Outwardly he was the same, save 
that he changed the tunes of his organ, out of 
long-hoarded savings, for the jigs and reels 
which children hold dear, and stood patiently 
playing them in child-crowded alleys, where 
pennies are not as plentiful as elsewhere. 

“He has been dead now many a year and 
thus would I write his epitaph :— 

““ He saw the face of a little child and looked 
on God.’ ’” 

For “inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these,” says Christ, ‘‘ ye have 
done it unto me.” 


1. ‘The Roadmender,” pp. 80 ff. 
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THE YOUTH OF OUR LAND 


PsALM CxLyiI. 12, 3—‘ Both young men and maidens 

let them praise the name of the Lord.” 
IN these fateful years of war the land we love has 
been saved by her youth. Both young men and 
maidens have laid us all under a debt we can 
never fully repay. We have learnt with a new 
emphasis that the glory of a nation is not her 
material wealth, but her sons and daughters ; 
and we ought not to forget that the most pressing 
task of the future is to nourish new generations 
of healthy and happy youth, on whom the safety 
and progress of the country must ever depend. 
Our Rolls of Honour are almost entirely com- 
posed of names that belong to the young. We 
honour them on illuminated scrolls; is our 
tribute to end with these ? or are we not prepared 
to go further, and to do something for their true 
welfare and wise development in the years to 
come ? 

Whatever arrangements may be effected by 
Church or State on behalf of the young, their 
application should be made to all who have 
entered the important stage in life known as 
adolescence. This is the period of transition 
from childhood to maturity, and, as such, it is 
tremendously critical and infinitely important. 

During the years familiarly termed “ the 
teens,” the young life is peculiarly plastic, and 
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responsive, therefore, to influences of all kinds. 
The emotions of wonder and _ curiosity—the 
adventure of life and the call of elemental 
instincts—all render the young person specially 
liable to temptation, and on the other hand 
particularly capable of being attracted by what 
is high and noble and true. “‘ The eighteenth 
year,’ says Dean Merivale, “is, I apprehend, 
the year above all others which decides the 
character and bends the habits and dispositions 
to the course in which they shall henceforth run.” 
What makes this fact a terribly serious one in 
present circumstances, is, that the vast majority 
of the young people of our homes through the 
hard necessities of war have been launched out 
prematurely into the realities of life either on the 
field of battle, in the camp with its temptations, 
and the company of men older, but not always 
wiser, than themselves, or in the rough and 
tumble of munition factories and war-work of 
all kinds, where the possession of undreamt-of 
resources in money and liberty has only too often 
taught a precocity and licence, which it is easier 
to criticize than to remedy. It will need all the 
wisdom and statesmanship, and all the earnest- 
ness of Christian influence to counteract the 
results of these five terrible years. It will be for 
the State to see that our elder boys and girls get 
a sound physical education as a basis for the moral 
virtues. ‘The tower of Pisa leans to one side, 
not by the design of the architect, but because 
the foundation was laid on soft, unequal ground, 
so that the building began to incline a little when 
the first storey was erected, and the architect 
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had to remedy that by a counter-inclination. 
Precisely so in life—begin on a faulty foundation, 
and all will go crooked.) If our population has 
been largely (as the Prime Minister put it) C3, 
when it should have been Al, the reason lies in 
the fact that the State allowed our youth to be 
exploited in the interests of study, or indus- 
trialism, or commercial profits, or parental gain, 
until they were compelled to enter life under the 


irreparable handicap of an impaired constitution. _;, 


The State must see that\children, and particu- 
larly young persons at thé growing and formative 
age, aresproperly nourished, kept-im cleanliness; ° 
provided with facilities for gymnastics and 
healthy games, and taught whatever lessons are 
necessary in the laws of health and sex.\ Nor 
should this care cease when a boy or girl goes 
to work. Not long since the Ministry of 
Munitions issued a note suggesting that every 
firm or factory which employs boys should 
engage an officer to look after their progress in 
work, their fitness for some one department in 
it, and their leisure hours. Many business 
houses and factories have already voluntarily 
made such arrangements, and appointed welfare- 
superintendents, whose work is bearing admirable 
fruit. But the time has surely come when the 
State should make the arrangement obligatory, 
and when workers, particularly young workers, 
should no longer be treated as machines for 

roducing the means of wealth, but as human 
Beings to be considered and safeguarded in every 
aspect of their lives. This implies, of course, 
that, once war-conditions have passed away, the 
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degrading and indefensible practice of forcing 
people to work for long hours, and (at busy 
seasons) for lengthy periods of overtime, should 
be totally done away. (Our growing boys and 
girls mustyhave their leisure secured. It is a 
heartbreaking sight to observe young cheeks 
grow pale, and young faces wan and weary, 
because bythe _decree_of some-money-grinding 
employer_they are compelled to toil all day and 
all evening, and are granted only the minimum 
of holidays once a year. Thank God, the whole 
system of modern legislation tends in the 
direction of giving wider leisure to the people. 
Life without a margin is not life, but slavery. 
The inexorable laws of industrial competition 
- must not be allowed to hamper full development, 
and turn the ardent period of youth into one 
dull round of monotonous routine. The 
Christian man should support with all his heart 
every movement for early closing, for extension 
of holidays, and for shortening of hours of toil.) 
But let us not forget that just here, as in all 
movements for larger liberty, there lies a serious 
peril of licence. We are not to be frightened 
away by that peril from doing the right thing, 
but we ought to guard against young people 
getting big periods of freedom from toil and 
restraint, only to waste them in folly, idleness, 
and sin. ( Liberty ought to be accompanied by 
ample opportunities and inducements for the 
new leisure to be employed in a continuation 
of education, and in sane and proper recreations. 
It is futile to expect young folk, lately emanci- 
pated from the restraints of school life, to be 
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attracted towards education of the stereotyped 
order which is too commonly offered to children. 
The assertive spirit of adolescence demands 
that education, if it is to allure and keep the 
interest of growing boys and girls, must be 
technical, or at least practical, and keeping a 
definite purpose in view.) Surely a girl who 
goes to work at an early age should have some 
opportunity and some inducement to learn the 
elements of domestic science, before she is 
plunged into matrimony. And a boy should be 
taught, not only the higher branches of his own 


trade, so that he may have a chance to becomeA)’ 
an artificer as well as an artisan, but also.some- >"? ' 


thing of the elements of true citizenship, so that 


-his vote and influence may be used in future 


years for the good of kis country, his-family, and 


_-his Church. And then as to recreation, it-ts 


long-past.the time when the State should take + 
in_hand.to~give, proper facilities for out-door 
play and expert training in manly and womanly 
games, making it, if necessary, compulsory on 
every—business,.certainly on. every city or com- 
munity, to provide the necessary ground and 
teachers, and for the winter time to set up 
properly equipped clubs, gymnasia, and recrea- 
tion rooms as a counter attraction to the public- 
houses and the streets. We owe:this at least, 
as a nation, to the young life of the.future ;) and 
after the immeasurable expenditure of the war 
we can never plead again that we have not the 
money to provide for the health and happiness 
of our growing boys and girls. 

‘But what about the Church? The new 
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independence, and the new sense of responsi- 
bility, bring to the Church at once a danger and 
an opportunity. The danger is that “ the 
emancipating age of fourteen” may lead the 
youth of our land }to sit loose to parental 
authority, to forsake the Church and the Sunday 


_ School, and /to break free from all the restraints 
~ of spiritual discipline;« The opportunity lies in 
“the fact that this emancipating age is also the age 


* of ideals—the time when the altruistic side of life 
“ opens up, when hero-worship takes possession of 
“the young heart, and when, if the soul has been 
~“Ssaturated with Christian teaching, it rises up to 


greet the dawning of maturity with a new 
interpretation of life and love and duty. Do 
not let us appeal to these golden youth with 
promises and bribes, pandering to their acquisi- 
tive faculties, and petting them into the spoilt 
children of the Church. Let us rather learn a. 
lesson from the history of the war; and 
remembering how the volunteers flocked forth 
from the ranks of these very young men and 
maidens at the call not of high pay, or romantic 
adventure, but at the call of honour and duty, 
of hard work and suffering, in the name of a 
great and glorious cause, let us issue the appeal 
of the Church on the lofty ground, not of what 
they may hope to receive, but of what they are 
capable of giving and sacrificing for the Kingdom 
of Christ, and of what their hope and energy 
and enthusiasm can supply, that is lacking to 
the service of their seniors. ( The young are 
peculiarly predisposed to listen to the call of the 
unseen. ‘The trumpet note of heroism awakens 
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an echo in their hearts far more readily than in 
that of maturer men and women. We need 
first of all, and most of all, to get it into their 
minds that religion is not merely for the invalid 
and the aged, but for those in-the—heyday~of 

; whose attitude towards life is that of the 
athlete rather than the spectator. (The inspiring 
idealism of the Son of Man, the quickening 
might of the Holy Ghost, the high notes of duty 
and sacrifice, the incentive of service, the hope 
of immortality—these are the realities that grip 
their hearts. Let us remind them of the youth, 
the enthusiasm, the hope of the Master Himself. 
Dr. Rendel Harris tells an incident from his 
own college days, how he was talking with a 
man who, from very earnestness, had discarded 
nominal Christianity, and who said to him of our 


Lord: ‘‘ And He did all that, before He was 


my age!” _wonder—whether--we—emphasize 


sufficiently the youth_of-Christ, that-it-may-win 
brave young-hearts: The first version of Watts’ 
glorious hymn was grander than our own in its 
opening lines :— 

When I survey the wondrous Cross 

Where the young Prince of Glory died. 

The old Moravian hymn book, as Dr. Harris 
notes,’ was full of references to the youthfulness 
of our Master ; and there was never a Church, 
where such daring and heroic service was 
rendered to His cause. Every man and woman 
among them was a potential missionary ; they 
were the real pioneers and forerunners of the 

1, See a paper contributed to “ Problems of ‘To-morrow, 
Social, Moral and Religious.” (James Clarke & Co.). 
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Missionary movement ; they lived and died for 
Christ. May it not be that in this note of 
youthful joy and fervour they found the lost 
secret of Christian triumph? Let us call our 
young folk to the heroism of service and 
sacrifice for Christ. The city hooligans are just 
lads lost to the Church, whose energies diverted 
into the right channels may make them chevaliers— 
of the Cross.) If the margins of life are so 
important,-as I have tried earlier to shew, then 
the need for some force, that shall shape the 
moral tone of our youth, and give them an 
adequate end and aim for their spare time by 
directing some of their energies towards the 
help of their fellows and the glorious aims of 
Christ, becomes at once apparent. ‘That need 
the Church of Christ alone can supply; and 
she ought to rouse herself to do it in this new 
era, on which we are entering. | If we/are to win 
the young, we must impress them with the fact 


“that we are in earnest ourselves. We must not 
'\ let them find us, as it has been well put, ‘“‘ wedded 


to old Shibboleths and striving to warm a 
shivering faith at the last flickering embers of 
extinct controversies.” We must be prepared 


' to scrap many of our prejudices ; and we must 


not stoop to the unworthy expedient of trying 
to attract the youth of our land by gaudy appeals 
to excitement and questionable means of 
interest, which will only defeat the ends of 
religion. We must let them see that we believe 
in Christ, and believe in them as powerful 
instruments in His hands. J{It is,’ wrote 

1.—Rev. A. M. Maclean in “ Social A Problems,” p. 203. 
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Charles Kingsley in his later years, ‘‘ the highest 
pleasure a man can have, who has (to his own 
exceeding comfort) turned down the hill at last, 
to believe that younger spirits will rise up after 
him, and catch the lamp of Truth, as in the old 
lamp-bearing race of Greece, out of his hand, 
before it expires, and carry it on to the goal with 
swifter and more even feet.’” | 

Let that pleasure be ours as the younger 
people of the Church come forward—to (welcome 
them;%t6 make them understand that we Tove and 
honour them, and to-give them the recognition, 
the membership, and.the office, for which with 
their enthusiasm and hope and energy they are 


so capable./ ‘‘ Now if Timothy is come,’ wrote 
Paul to the Corinthians, “‘ see that he may be 
with you without fear . . Let no man despise 


him.” * ‘Timothy is often very shy, perhaps 
unduly sensitive, and even timid. Soare all the 
most winsome and lovable things in the world— 
the birds, the squirrels, the little children, the 
young maidens. ‘They have to be won. Let us 
see to it that we do not, instead of that, repel 
them. The experience of the long Christian 
ages has induced the Church of England, the 
Latin Church, and the Greek Church, to con- 
firm their catechumens soon after they have 
passed fourteen years of age. ‘The most modern 
psychology of adolescence supports this prac- 
tice; and I am convinced there is sufficient 
intelligence in the earlier stages of this formative 
period to justify admission to the most solemn 

1.—Kingsley’s Letters, p. 326. 

2.—1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. 
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rite of our Faith. It has been a vast mistake of 
the Church in the past that it has so seldom 
sought to enlist the latent energy of the young, 
and has indeed too often made them feel that 
they are not wanted, or even despised. Holman 
Hunt tells a touching story in his autobiography, 
how, when he was a lad, he was running up the 
spiral staircase that led to one of the Academy 
Tea Rooms in Trafalgar Square, three steps at 
a time, but suddenly he found himself overtaking 
Mr. Etty, a distinguished Royal Academician, 
then about sixty years of age, who was painfully 
treading the steps in front. “‘ It was with a 
feeling of shame,” says Hunt, “that I found 
I had disturbed his toilsome climbing. I was 
too late to retreat, for he turned and saw me. I 
made my gentlest salutation to him, the more 
reverently, seeing that his infirmity did not 
quench his ardent, habitual effort. He could 
scarcely speak, but stood aside and made signs 
for me to pass. I apologized, saying I would 
follow. Beckoning me close to him, he said, 
as he put his hand upon my shoulder: ‘ Go on. 
I insist. Your time is more precious than mine.’ 
I felt sure that he wished me to take him at his 
word, and I obeyed accordingly.” There is a 
deep truth underlying the old artist’s words. 
Youth’s time is valuable, youth’s energies deserve 
scope and recognition, and nowhere more than in 
the Church of Christ. Let us say to the young : 
Go on into the membership and service of the 
Church. Take precedence of us. (Instead of 
the fathers, let there be children. Or, rather, 
let young and old serve together in-the common 
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inistries, alike reverencing and being rever- 
Pci For, once we have admitted our boys 
and girls to the membership of the Church, we 
must give them the rights and privileges of 
membership, and above all Jet them see, that we 
rejoice to share with themthe joy and satis- 
faction that spring eternal from the service of 
Christ, and to elicit from them that element of 
courage and energy, hope and enterprise, which 
is theypeculiar province-of-youth. 
The young run on before, and see the thing 
That’s coming. Reverence for the young, I cry. 
In that new Church, for which the world’s near ripe, 
You’ll have the younger in the elder’s chair, 
Presiding with his ivory front of hope 
O’er foreheads clawed by cruel carrion-birds 
Of life’s experience.’ 
“ Both young men and maidens . . . let 
them praise the name of the Lord.’’ ) 


1.—E. B. Browning, “‘ Aurora Leigh,”’ Book V., 712 ff. 


III 
THE SPHERE OF WOMAN 


Prov. xxx1. 30, 31.—‘‘ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain ; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. Give her 
of the fruit of her hands, and let her own works praise her in the gates.” 
THERE has been no more wonderful result of the 
war than the sudden emancipation of woman. 
Even five years ago it seemed as if a good deal of 
time must elapse before she could win her way 
into a position of absolute equality in respect of 
political rights and industrial opportunity, and 
now with a single step she has almost reached the 
pinnacle of her lawful ambition. It is worth 
noting that, although the Church has not always 
been credited with giving support to the women’s 
claims, the Church has itself been the first 
institution to yield to its women members an 
equal suffrage with the men and a wide oppor- 
tunity of service. That example is now at last 
being followed by the State, and this because 
humanity is learning from the stern pedagogy 
of war that domination as a principle in com- 
munal life must go, whether it be the domination 
of militarism, or of money, or of race, or of class, 
or of sex. Even the most stubborn opponent 
of woman’s rights has been forced to acknow- 
ledge during these sad and strenuous years that 
she has won for herself the position which has 
now been formally granted—won it by work in 
hospitals and philanthropies, in public services, 
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in munitions and industries, which past genera- 
tions would have counted impossible for those 
of the (so-called) weaker sex. The nursing 
profession never stood so near canonization as 
at the present day, in view of the unparalleled 
labours it has lavished on the needs of our 
wounded and broken men; and we all feel like 
echoing the words of Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
*‘ Souls grow white, as well as cheeks, in these 
holy duties ; one that goes in a nurse may come 
out an angel. God bless all good women! 
To their soft hands and pitying hearts we must 
all come at last!’’* Hardly less wonderful is 
the new industrial usefulness and capacity which 
women have evinced. Their country’s need 
called them into trades and occupations hitherto 
monopolized by men, and they have developed 
in these callings a physical endurance, a practical 
capacity, a quickness and adaptability, a perse- 
verance and thoroughness, which might well 
be envied by the men whose places they have 
filled. By general consent we can never go back 
to the old conditions, and one of the most serious 
problems of peace is that of fitting our industrial 
laws and conditions to the new situation, in which 
men and women will have equal rights and equal 
opportunities. 

Meanwhile, we have all been compelled to 
scrap our traditional notion of womanhood to a 
large extent. Our grandfathers’ conception of 
the sphere to which women ought to be confined 
is no longer tenable, and even the ideals of ten 
or twenty years ago are already being consigned 

1.—"‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,”’ Chap. IX. 
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to the dust-heap. The work of women on 
public boards and committees, in appointments 
under local government authorities, in the organi- 
zation of war charities and war work of all kinds, 
has for ever disposed of the old, stupid idea that 
she is marked by mental inferiority or practical 
incapacity. Much water has flowed under the 
bridge since Southey wrote to Charlotte Bronté 
that “‘ literature cannot be the business of a 
woman’s life,and ought not to be.”’* What would 
the Laureate of a hundred years ago have said, 
could he have been conducted through one of 
our munition factories, or beheld women in 
uniform on trams and trains, women inspectors, 
women poor law guardians and officials, women 
voters, and women Members of Parliament ? 
R. L. Stevenson was nearer the truth when he 
wrote: ‘‘ About any point of business or con- 
duct, any actual affair demanding settlement, a 
woman will speak amd listen, hear and answer 
arguments, not only with natural wisdom, but 
with candour and logical honesty.”® But even 
Stevenson, who died twenty-five years ago, 
would have lifted up hands of astonishment if 
he could have studied the woman of the present 
day. ‘The Victorian idea, that her only rightful 
sphere is the domestic, has been for ever ex- 
ploded ; and he would be a bold man to-day 
who would openly argue that she is debarred 
by reason of her sex from any social right which 
belongs to a man. Let us hope that the time 


1. Quoted in Morley’s “ Gladstone ” II. 538. 
2, “Memories and Portraits,’’ Chapter XI. 
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is not far distant when this sense of her genuine 
equality will crystallize itself into a legislation 
of equality, and will sweep away for ever the old, 
disgraceful attitude, of which only too many 
remnants still remain, in our legal system, 
laying upon womanhood burdens heavier than 
those borne by men. 

In the light of Christ’s revelation, morality is 
the same thing for the one sex as for the other ; 
and nothing can be a greater scandal, nor a 
heavier indictment against a nation, than laws 
which differentiate between offences committed 
by a man and offences committed by a woman, 
or which make it harder for our sisters to obtain 
their rights than for the sterner sex. If we are 
steadily advancing towards a true conception 
of woman’s social prerogatives and her equality 
with man, we owe it (let us never forget), first of 
all and most of all, to the religion of Christ. 
Even the Jew still prays: “ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast 
not made me a woman.” Paul, who had man 
curious notions about women, born of his Tena 
upbringing, was too great a Christian to be 
bound by these in his moments of lofty Christian 
feeling, and more than once he emphasizes the 
fact that in Christ there is neither male nor 
female. In all the words and deeds of Jesus 
there is not one that is not respectful and sym- 
pathetic towards women. He never warns men 
against them ; He never makes them the object 
of wit, as so many even of great men have done. 
As a recent writer has well put it: ‘‘ Even the 
most degraded women find in Him an amazing 
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sympathy, for He has the secret of being pure 
and kind at the same time. His purity has not 
to be protected ; it is itself a purifying force.”’ 
His attitude to women has re-shaped the thought 
of mankind, and without it not a single advance 
she has gained would ever have been possible, 
as we see to-day only too clearly in heathen lands. 
In His eyes men and women stand together, 
equally reverenced by God and reverencing one 
another. He detested sin, and detested it equally 
whether the sin of man or the sin of woman. 
It has long been a commonplace of Church life 
that woman is an essential part of our Christain 
congregations, without whom, the whole organi- 
zation of Christianity would be lop-sided and 
imperfect. That is a true expression of the 
principles of Christ, and when the laggard State 
begins, as it 1s doing, to recognise the same 
grand truth that the sexes in the eye of their 
Maker stand on an absolute equality, it is another 
sign that the Kingdom of Heaven is drawing 
near. 

So much for the gratifying side of the new 
emancipation of women. But, in including 
“The Sphere of Woman” among the subjects 
of a series of sermons on ‘ Problems of the 
Present Life,’ I do not lose sight of the fact 
that there is another side to the situation, with 
which we are faced to-day. Woman has been 
taken by the force of circumstances, as well as 
by the legitimate demands of freedom, out of 
the restricted circle of interests in which she was 


1. Glover: “ The Jesus of History,” p. 131. 
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wont to move. A whole world of fresh oppor- 
tunities and avocations is opening up for her, 
and the new freedom with which she has become 
endowed may quite possibly act upon her, 
unless we can guard against that eventuality, 
like an intoxicating draught. Here are thousands 
of women—most of them young, many of them 
thoughtless—who have been lifted suddenly out 
of home life and plunged into new surroundings 
of industrial competition and high wages. They 
have had hard work, and have felt the need as 
never before of recreation, and in the midst of a 
great war it has not been possible to provide for 
them all the healthy avenues to recreation and 
facilities for rest that are needful. The result 
has been, one fears, that many have learnt to 
despise the old quiet ways, to crave habitually 
for excitement, to desire and demand a super- 
fluity of money and pleasure, and to feel im- 

atient of anything in the nature of restraint. 

his disease of restlessness, if we may so term 
it, not to give it a more opprobrious name, has 
been rapidly invading the homes not only of 
manual workers, but of our middle and upper 
class people, and one begins to fear that the 
pendulum may have swung too far away from 
what was valuable and precious in the old ideals. 
No one who gives himself time to think what the 
charm of true womanhood has meant to the 
world can lightly contemplate the possibility 
of its being exchanged for mere cleverness, or 
competence in wage-earning, or business capac- 
ity. There are, I believe, certain schools of 
feminine thought (happily very much in the 
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minority) which urge on women as their supreme 
right and duty what they call “ self-expression.” 
In one sense self-expression is a duty for all of 
human kind, but not if it means the expression 
of anything one chooses to call self—of the lower 
passions, of whims, of unregulated impulses 
claiming a liberty that is not far removed from 
licence. God forbid that our maidens should 
enter responsible life under the domination of 
an ideal like that, so gross and selfish, so untrue 
to the natures God has given them. For I 
verily believe that women have been endowed 
with their charm and grace, their influence over 
men, their ‘‘tender wants” and “ angel 
instincts,’ that these may be the medium of the 
Holy Spirit of God, and exercise a potent sway 
on behalf of all that is good and pure and true. 


Happy he 
With such a mother! Faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho’ he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.’ 


We must not forget, therefore, amid the glories 
of the new outlook for women, that no political 
or social emancipation can change the primal 
facts of womanhood. I know that in present 
circumstances thousands of our young women 
cannot hope to marry, and must turn to other 
careers. The danger is that they will learn 
in the intoxication of the new freedom to despise 
marriage as a career and to dethrone the primacy 


1, Tennyson: “ The Princess,” Canto VII. 
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of motherhood. The life of a wife in so many 
homes seems to the outward view drab and un- 
interesting compared with the openings that 
await on every hand the girls and women of these 
modern days. Already not a few are tossing 
their heads and declaring that they prefer 
freedom to slavery. If that view becomes a 
common one, the outlook for the nation and for 
the world is dark indeed. For it is in a very 
special sense upon our women that the task will 
devolve of repairing the wastage of humanity, 
of saving human life, and securing the health 
and development of the young. And any philo- 
sophy of life which lessens the dignity of wife- 
hood and motherhood, or which tempts those 
women who have the opportunity of wise and 
Christian marriage to cast it from them in 
favour of other careers—however noble or 
important in themselves—is assuredly a philo- 
sophy of the devil. ‘‘ You fancy perhaps,” says 
John Ruskin, “ that a wife’s rule should only 
be over her husband’s house, not over his mind. 
Ah, no! The true rule is just the reverse of 
that ; a true wife in her husband’s house is his 
servant ; it is in his heart that she is queen.’’? 
Is that an ignoble aim which seeks to rule and 
guide a man with wifely wisdom, or a restricted 
career which keeps him true to purity and home 
and God? Let nothing tempt a woman to 
believe that there is any higher vocation under 
God’s heaven than motherhood, any richer 
opportunity, any truer happiness. It is one of 
the scandals of our modern industrial life— 
1. “Crown of Wild Olive”: Lecture IIT. 
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which the women’s vote will soon, I trust, 
remedy—that it is so hard for married women 
to bring up their families in health and preserve 
a competence for themselves. The State has 
put a premium on celibacy for women by refusing 
to provide for the endowment of motherhood 
and the pensioning of widowhood. The married 
woman in the industrial classes gets no fair 
chance to nourish and train her children; and 
if her husband dies she has often to go back to 
industry again, crippled by loss of skill and 
squeezed out by the younger women. I say 
that is a cruel circumstance, unnecessarily so if 
the State would only undertake its due responsi- 
bilities ; and it must do this if marriage as a 
career is to come to its own and if the nation is 
to recover its population and its health. Given, 
then, happier conditions for wifehood, mother- 
hood, and possible widowhood, let every woman 
bear in mind that the voice of nature, which is 
here the voice of God, calls her, if opportunity 
offers, to count the married life her highest 
ambition and her noblest career. When the 
little ones gather round her knee to say their 
evening prayer, no true mother, however hard 
her lot, would change it for that of a childless 
queen. She is filled, as Sir J. M. Barrie 
beautifully puts it, with “the awe of one who 
knows that the God to whom little boys say 
their prayers has a face very like their 
mother’s,”’? 

Let me close by saying, however, that in spite 
of the perils of the new situation I rejoice that 

1, ‘The Little White Bird,” Chapter I. 
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woman is coming to enjoy the freedom which 
belongs to her. She will bring, I am convinced, 
to politics and industry a new spirit. The House 
of Commons will become an honester place, 
and our legislation will set itself more thoroughly 
to antagonize the evils that have too long held 
sway—drink, impurity, gambling, war. If men 
alone were to have the guidance of the world 
in the future one might despair of any change in 
the old, bad diplomacy, which has been the root 
of so many conflicts. But women are primarily 
concerned with the nurture of human life, and 
they have, therefore, one supreme interest and 
vocation, that the lives they have nurtured shall 
be preserved by every legitimate means, and. not 
sacrificed to the devouring Moloch of war. 
The motherhood of the world should, and will, 
combine to declare that some way must be found 
for settling disputes other than by the slaughtering 
of our sons, the blighting of our daughters, and 
the starvation of our children. May we not 
believe that men will become humaner and 
gentler as women become stronger and more 
influential, until each sex has borrowed from the 
other that which is needed to complete and round 
out their respective virtues and bring them into 
the perfection of Christ Jesus, in whom there is 
neither male nor female? 


For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
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He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She, mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 
May these things be!? 


1. Tennyson: “ The Princess,’ Canto VII. 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


TsAIAH XxI, 11, 12.—‘ Watchman, what of the night ? The 
Watchman said, The morning cometh, and also the night.” 
IT was a strange and enigmatical answer. At 
first hearing it might not seem to convey much 
information, and perhaps indeed this watchman 
was himself somewhat troubled by the con- 
flicting evidence he saw before him. ‘There were 
gleams on the horizon that betokened the dawn, 
and yet dark clouds lumbered over them again 
and again concealing the radiance. No watch- 
man, however, could doubt that the grey east 
would by and by redden with the morning rays, 
and the sun scatter the lowering darkness. 
And, when, as Isaiah did long ago, we make a 
moral application of the words, the same truth 
is apparent. Amid much uncertainty and dark- 
ness, one thing is plain: the morning is steadily 
advancing, and old night must give place to the 
clear shining of the sun. That is the command- 
ing hope and assurance of the Christain gospel. 
God knows, we are living in presence of many a 
cloud that betokens night and darkness. But the 
dawn is steadily marching, and soon it must 
arrive. 

Now, I want:to speak particularly of the dark- 
ness which has befallen our nation by reason 
of its drunken habits. I can only give you a few 
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scanty facts gleaned out of many. Indeed, the 
problem of every temperance sermon is that of 
selection—to know where to stop. Think, for 
example, how the use of strong drink enfeebles 
the health. The Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the State in 1903 (no 
Temperance Society, mark you, but a Govern- 
ment Committee) reports that of 68 witnesses 
examined 57 mentioned alcohol either as the 
predominant cause of physical deterioration, or as 
intimately associated with all the other causes 
producing that ominous result. Sir Victor 
Horsley in the Times reiterated the fact that of 
every 100,000 total abstainers 55,000 reach 70 
years of age, whereas only 44,000 of every 100,000 
non-abstainers live so long. It is a well-known - 
truth that savage races are soon blotted out of 
existence by the intrusion of strong drink, so 
that some years ago three African chieftains 
journeyed to England to plead that ‘‘ not even a 
little door ”’ be opened to let in what they dreaded 
more than arrow, assegai, or gun. Yet, as some- 
one has said, ‘“‘ Wherever seas roll and winds 
blow the Briton has belted the world with a zone 
of drunkenness.” Medical science is now dis- 
covering that alcohol is unnecessary for health. 
In Edinburgh Royal Infirmary in the year 1873 
the cost of liquors per head was {1 16s. 6d. In 
1908 it was only ls. 92d. “The whole crowd of 
the ‘ Roosevelt,’ says Commander Peary’s mate, 
“from Commander Peary, Captain Bob, and 
downward, all worked and laid stress on temper- 
ance principles. ‘They could face 60° below zero 
and all their hardships better without alcohol. 
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No wines or intoxicants were taken in connexion 
with their work. The brave hero, Capt. Bob 
Bartlett, wrote to his mother from England, not 
to be uneasy about him dining at the great 
dinners planned in their honour, as he always 
drank water to the toasts. The late Prof. 
Sir A. R. Simpson, M.D., of Edinburgh, gave 
this personal testimony : ‘‘ You may, if you like, 
say to your scholars that a retired professor of 
medicine set out on a tour round the world, felt 
starved in Bombay, frozen in the Himalayas and 
toasted in Madras, celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday in Shanghai with some of his old pupils 
and other medical missionaries, who are doing 
splendid work for the uplift of China—abstainers 
everyone, passed antipodes day in a tempest in 
the Pacific, when a fellow-passenger was thrown 
down the saloon stairs of the great ocean liner 
and was killed, and after eight months of travel 
by sea and land, in heat and cold, in storm and 
calm, came back to his home in as good health as 
when he left, never all the time having tasted 
alcohol of any kind, in any clime.’”’ When we 
“have testimonies and facts like these, we may well 
cry with the watchman : “ The morning cometh,” 
for the night in which men wrecked their health 
with alcohol is beginning to pass away. 

But homes are ruined as well as health by the 
curse of strong drink. James Chalmers, the 
heroic herald of the Cross, who faltered not in 
face of savage spears and arrows in the Southern 
Seas, declared that, as a city missionary in 
Glasgow, he witnessed scenes occasioned by the 
use of alcohol that would (except in the sole 
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matter of literal cannibalism) have disgraced 
Papua or Raratonga. ‘The judges in our divorce 
courts declare that almost every case coming 
before them, in which the sanctities of home are 
rudely violated, takes its rise in the use of strong 
drink. Two men in America founded many 
years ago each a family that has now grown to 
large numbers both of the living and of the 
dead. One was the famous Jonathan Edwards, 
whose descendants number 1,400. Most of 
them rose to eminence in the worlds of educa- 
tion, commerce, statecraft, law, agriculture, 
medicine, or the Church. They were all pro- 
moters of wealth and contributors to the common 
weal; and they themselves were the products 
of education, religion, and sobriety. The other 
man was named Jukes. He was the sort of man 
who is called his own worst enemy. He drank, 
swore, hung about saloons, and was referred to 
charitably as good-natured. His offspring 
number 1,200, most of whom have figured in 
the New York criminal records, some as thieves, 
some as murderers, some as paupers; and 
many of the women lived a life of shame. The 
family has cost the state 1,250,000 dollars, or 
more than 1,000 dollars each. You can judge 
from such an instance whether drink is a source 
of blessing, or even of revenue in the long run 
to a community or a State. To the third and 
fourth generation it produces night and darkness, 
ruined homes and blighted prospects, and not a 
ray,of hope. And we who claim to be Christian 
men and women cannot be indifferent to the 
worst of all forms of darkness, for which strong 
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drink is directly responsible—the destruction of 
the soul. Sir J. M. Barrie speaks of men ‘‘seeking 
the double death that is called drowning care.” 
There is a double death indeed in the intoxi-— 
cating cup. Lord Wolseley has declared :— 
“The most pressing enemy is drink. It kills 
more than all our newest weapons of warfare, 
and not only destroys the body but the mind and 
soul as well.’’ Have you ever read one of the 
saddest passages in English literature, that in 
which gentle Charles Lamb bewails his own 
intemperate habits, or if not his own, then those 
he has observed in others, set forth as though the 
personal experiences of Elia? ‘‘ The Waters,” he 
says, ‘have gone over me. Out of the black depths, 
could I be heard, I would cry out to all those who 
have but set a foot in the perilous flood. Could 
the youth to whom the flavour of his first wine is 
delicious as the opening scenes of life, look into 
my desolation, and be made to understand what 
a dreary thing it is when a man shall feel himself 
going down a precipice with open eyes and a 
passive will ; to see his destruction and have no 
power to stop it; to bear about the piteous 
spectacle of his own self-ruin. Could he feel 
the body of death, out of which I cry hourly, 
with feebler and feebler outcry, to be delivered— 
it were enough to make him dash the sparkling 
beverage to the earth in all the pride of its 
mantling temptation; to make him clasp his 
teeth, ‘And not undo them, to suffer wet 
damnation to run through them.’”’' I believe 
almost every drunkard could echo that bitter cry ; 
1,—‘ Confessions of a Drunkard,” in Last Essays of Elia. 
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and yet this is the chain which we suffer to be 
bound around the limbs of freeborn citizens in 
our Christian land, and under our British flag. 

For what purpose is such a blight allowed to 
settle on our nation? First of all, we are told, 
because of the sacredness of property, and to 
promote the prosperity of a great trade. The 
Trade may be great, but it is not great in aught 
that is good. It is great only for evil to State and 
people, to rich and poor. John Ruskin, who 
was no Temperance fanatic, wrote years ago in 
a letter to a working man: “ I wholly sympathize 
with your indignation at the methods often 
employed and at the use of the fortunes made by 
the vendors of death; and whatever immedi- 
ately applicable legal means there might be in 
restricting the cause of drunkenness, I should 
without hesitation desire to bring into opera- 
tion.” * People talk about the respectability of 
the Trade. Some little time ago Mr. E. D. Till 
of Eynsford, Kent, distressed at the excessive 
drinking that went on in the Castle Inn, of 
which he was lessee, put up this notice: ‘‘ This 
house will be closed on Sundays except for 
visitors to the hotel and travellers. During the 
week no one will be served with alcoholic drink 
more frequently than once in the morning, 
afternoon, and evening.” The Brewery Co., 
from which he held the house, obtained an 
injunction restraining him from such restrictions, 
and the Appeal Court upheld the decision, 
after the High Court had reversed it. “I 
think,” says Mr. Till, ““my case proves the 

1— Time and Tide.” Letter XII. 
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helplessness of the individual in face of the 
great drink monopoly of the country. The 
tyranny and power of the drink monopoly can 
only be dealt with by the State.” Years ago 
Judge Orr, an Irish County Court Judge, uttered 
these memorable words: “ It is a terrible thing 
to see magistrates voting for an increase of these 
plague spots. Nearly all the crime and five- 
sixths of the poverty of this country is caused 
by the public-house. I think that every man 
who votes for a public-house under ordinary 
circumstances is a criminal himself.” Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, one of the foremost among social 
workers, was attacked by Mr. Geo. H. Robinson, 
Secretary of the Licensed Victuallers’ Defence 
League, because he compared the publican to 
the bandits, who in our Lord’s parable stripped 
the man, and left him wounded by the wayside. 
Dr. Meyer replied: ‘‘ Take the cases supplied 
by some of our large towns and cities, where 
there are great areas from which public-houses 
are excluded, and compare them with other 
districts in which public-houses are planted 
thickly—where are children shoeless and women 
ill-clad ; where are the pawnshops filled with 
clothing taken from the person, while other 
trades ‘so fLhard to.make aliving 2. ..< As 
to wounds, streets which I know well in London 
can shew plenty on Saturday nights at turning- 
out time. As to half-dead the word is not strong 
enough, if one only takes into account the babes 
overlain by drunken parents.” Is the country 
wise, brethren, that allows such a trade to batten 
on its vitals, and that talks maudlin sentiment 
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about the widow and the orphan, when such a 
trade begins to decline? Those who, with 
their eyes open, make widows and orphans need 
not expect mercy from a just and righteous 
God, when their own turn comes. And he who 
pities them rather than their victims has his 
moral judgment warped. 

Why, then, is the night still here? That 
moderate drinkers may enjoy themselves? Is 
that the reason? They will not have their 
liberty taken away—no, not to save the whole 
human race. Well, then, are they worth 
considering, or rather, must we not in their own 
interests interpose? If a man were to attempt 
to commit suicide by a five-minute process, the 
law would call him to account, but if he takes 
five years to do it, though the end be as certain, 
and though in doing it he murders also his home 
life, his wife’s spirit, his children’s health and 
career, yet we are supposed as a nation to be 
helpless to intervene—because of individual 
liberty. Nothing is surer than that moderate 
drinking gives no security against ultimate ruin. 
The moderate drinker, Sir Victor Horsley tells 
us, is really a drug-taker ; and the great surgeon 
denies that it can be good for a nation to 
have £200,000,000 spent annually on sleeping- 
draughts. I have been told many a time that 
beer-drinking in Germany, e.g., is comparatively 
innocuous ; but I prefer to believe such an author- 
ity as Von Moltke, when he said: “ Beer is far 
more dangerous to Germany than all the armies 
of France.” Dr. Samuel Johnson used to enjo 
the influence of wine, but he soon found himself, 
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as he tells us, “apt to go to excess,” and he 
thought it better not to return to it. Even, 
however, if it were good for men to take drink in 
moderation, the scriptural principle, the Christian 
law of life, is to abstain for the sake of the weaker 
brethren ; and those who advocate the moderate 
use of alcohol have no answer to that. But 
others suggest that the Government must have 
revenues. My reply to that is this: The same 
moral sanctions that control the individual are 
equally binding ‘on the State. If it were certain 
that to discontinue the traffic would spell 
financial ruin for the State, yet it would be the 
duty of our statesmen to rescue us from this 
moral blight, this degradation and shame; and 
if our country perished in consequence from the 
roll of nations, God Himself would write its 
epitaph: ‘“* Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord.” One of the most distinguished 
jurists of England, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
declared emphatically, that that law is uncon- 
stitutional, and that act criminal, which violates 
moral principle, and works evil to men. 

But everyone knows that to destroy the drink- 
traffic would be, not destruction, but new life to 
the State. Mr. Lloyd-George solemnly warned 
us years ago, that the greatest of our enemies in 
the recent war was Drink; the Government 
could have killed it at that time, and would have 
had the nation substantially at its back. But the 
Trade defied them; and other vested interests, 
it is said, intervened ; at any rate the Govern- 
ment failed, and the prophet’s voice became 
suddenly and mysteriously silent. Instead of 
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concentrating our wealth on the great struggle, 
we laid as a nation £200,0C0,000 per annum on 
the altar of Drink. We tinkered at Boards of 
Control, trying, as someone has said, to cure a 
cancer with court-plaster; or as Dr. Norman 
Maclean expressed it, instead of cutting off the 
offending right hand, we put it into splints. Even 
these inadequate measures have affected wonders, 
reducing drunkenness in the areas concerned 
from 40 to 50 per cent. But the facts remain, 
that Drink kept back shells enough to have saved 
thousands of valuable lives ; Drink delayed our 
transports, and placed them more than once at 
the mercy of German submarines ; Drink used 
up millions of cubic feet of space in our freightage, 
and so raised the cost of the nation’s living ; 
Drink hindered the building of torpedo-boat 
destroyers, in which we were relatively weak at 
the great battle of Jutland. Admiral Jellicoe 
himself declares that drink reduces efficiency in 
shooting by 30 per cent. and that in the critical 
days of 1915 his repairs were delayed in every 
case by labour troubles, that arose on the Clyde 
through Drink. From this cause, at least one 
day in six was wasted in the country’s industrial 
resources. If an enemy spy had contrived to do 
that,—to reduce our output of munitions by one 
sixth, and if he had been caught, can anyone 
measure the storm of indignation that would 
have swept over the nation,—aye, and that would 
have swept away any Government which refused 
to execute the offender? But here is the fact— 
accomplished by no enemy spy, but by a power— 
a trade—a traffic, that pays the Government a 
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million pounds a week for the right to do it! 
Is it tolerable? Is it even credible in face of 
the fact, that £400,000,000 would buy out the 
trade—or cut out the cancer,—not as large a 
sum as three months of war consumed? We 
should have saved many times that amount even 
before the end of the war, and we should ever 
after save {200,000,000 a year for the true 
industries of the nation. The Government 
cried out for the people to put their savings into 
War Loans; but so long as the publican was 
freely diving into the pockets of his dupes, the 
high wages of war were in many instances turned 
against the nation instead of being invested to its 
advantage. I have read of a man who made 
£100 in munitions work, and drank it all away 
in three months, during which he did not a 
stroke of work. I have read of a woman, with 
a husband in the trenches and six children at 
home, who spent her big allowance in the public 
house, and starved almost to death the children 
of the man who was fighting for our flag. In 
one town dozens of letters were received from 
the front, begging someone to look after the 
wives of the writers, who were going wrong 
through drink, while their husbands were out of 
reach. It is a ghastly fact that with wages 
higher than ever before infant mortality has 
increased. The Government offers generous 
interest for the superfluous money of the 
workers ; but it is going into the tills of those 
whose only payment of interest is misery, ruin, 
and death. France banished absinthe, and pro- 
hibited the sale of spirits to soldiers, and women, 
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and all young people. Canada was swept by a 
wave of prohibition, and no part of the Empire 
did more nobly and valiantly for the common 
cause. The United States has purged itself 
of the Traffic entirely. And Britain—Britain 
whose Prime Minister once declared: “No 
sacrifice is too great, when freedom and honour 
are at stake,’—Britain, whose honourable mer- 
chants gave shops, profits, machinery, built up 
through years of toil, that they might be turned 
into other work for the country’s sake; Britain 
whose Government appeals to us to be careful with 
our food, and to economize in our clothes ; Britain 
whose sons went forth in thousands at a tremend- 
ous sacrifice to fight for liberty—lets the 
brewers waste sugar, and the distillers grain, 
that would feed an army, licenses a trade that 
consumes the value of three battleships every 
fortnight and 100,000 aeroplanes every year, and 
that (worse still) battens on the misery and 
degradation of the people, and holds back the 
supreme effort that under God’s blessing would 
be sufficient to master her tremendous debt and 
restore the prosperity of olden days. Here is the 
programme of the National Trade Defence Asso- 
ciation—‘ To watch at all times the general 
interests of the Trade as a whole in and out of 
Parliament; to secure by all legal means, 
regardless of party politics, the return to the 
House of Commons and other elected bodies 
of candidates favourable to the Trade interests ; 
to federate existing societies, to decide upon the 
general policy of defence, and generally, to do 
all things that the Committee shall deem to be 
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for the interests of the Trade.” Even so 
are “the children of this world wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.’ But 
we who believe in Christ, and _ therefore 
believe in Temperance, yes, and in total 
Abstinence, are beginning to awake. Already 
We are seeing the streaks of morning. The 
spirit of Christian consideration for fellow-men 
is growing in the world—the sense of respons- 
ibility is deepening—and the realization of the 
havoc, misery, degradation, ruin, and intolerable 
wrong, wrought by this licensed ‘Traffic is 
becoming firmer and clearer in the breasts of 
Christian men and women. ‘“ You must have in 
you,” said Theodore Roosevelt a few years ago, “a 
fiery wrath against evil. When you see a wrong, 
instead of feeling shocked and hurt, and a desire 
to go home and a wish that right prevailed, you 
should fight, till that wrong is overcome.” ‘The 
morning cometh—the morning of Christ’s 
victory over this desolating evil. Are you and I 
to have no part in hailing the dawn? Can we 
not rouse ourselves from our stupor, or our ease, 
or our criminal indifference to do aught in this 
great battle against the powers of wrong—to dis- 
sipate, as far as in us lies, the embattled clouds of 
night, and bring in the break of day ?. Wecan be 
clear of all participation in this traffic, root and 
branch ; we can abstain from the intoxicating 
cup, if not for our own necessity, yet for our 
brethren’s sake, as who can doubt our Saviour 
would do, were He present in this drink-besotted 
land in the flesh? We can band ourselves to- 
zether to oppose the evil, to demand redress and 
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reform, to raise the tone of society and promul- 
gate the principles of Christ. And then, when 
victory comes, we shall have some right to claim 
our share in it. And when the morning comes, 
and we hail the great Son of Morning and Light 
of the World, we shall not need to hide our heads 
for very shame, because of our slackness and 
unbelief. 


Mine eyes have seen the dawning of a coming glorious 
morn, 

Mine ears have heard the angels’ song, they sang when 
Christ was born ; 

I have caught the words of promise unto weary hearts 
forlorn, 

That God is marching on. 


I can hear the steady treading of ten thousand, thousand 
feet, 

True men and women moving on through high-way, 
lane and street ; 

They will never pause or falter till the triumph is 
complete, 

With God they’re marching on. : 


Let the sobs of helpless children crushed by crimes the 
law allows ; 

Let the blighted lives of women lost through manhood’s 
broken vows ; 

Let the sighs of hopeless sorrow, every freeman’s heart 
arouse, 

Since God is marching on. 


For the cries of all earth’s little ones have reached the 
Great White Throne, 

And the King Himself has hearkened, He has made their 
griefs His own; 

He has come to help the helpless, He will make His 
judgments known, 

His strength is marching on, 
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' Though the chains of sin be heavy, and they bind our 
native land ; 

Though the curse be on the nation, yet our God has 
raised His hand ; 

He is calling us to follow, we advance at His command, 

With Him we’re marching on. 


No multitude is mighty that has made a league with sin ; 

No strength nor wisdom can defend, when evil rules 
within ; 

For the meek shall overcome them, and right the day 
must win, 

Since God is marching on. 
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V 
LUXURY AND WASTE 


Luxe xvi. 19.—“ There was a certain rich man who fared sump- 
tuously every day.” 


Joun vi. 12.—“‘ Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” 
THESE passages may serve to bring before us in 
opposition the simple life and the luxurious life. 
War-time with its necessary economies on the 
one hand and its unexampled expenditure on 
the other has been pointing the same contrast. 
Thousands, who formerly possessed scarcely 
any superfluities, have by recent events found 
within their reach the means of considerable 
luxury, while on the other hand every news- 
paper was filled with articles advocating 
simplicity and thrift, and every hoarding was 
placarded with exhortations to avoid extrava- 
gant dress and excessive use of food. This 
remarkable situation of affairs will doubtless 
afford the intelligent historian room for much 
caustic and epigrammatic comment ; but mean- 
while it may give us who have lived through 
days so unusual ample cause to reflect. How 
far, we may well ask ourselves, is luxury a sin 
and economy a virtue? In what does waste 
consist, and when is expenditure justifiable ? 
These are difficult questions, and it may not be 
possible to give them a full and exact answer ; 
but it is worth while, as a matter of Christian 
Ethics, to consider them briefly in the light of 
the present¥situation. 
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Luxury has been well-defined as “an inor- 
dinate gratifying of the desire for personal 
pleasures, especially the pleasures of the senses.’’! 
Accepting that definition we may admit at once, 
that Religion must suffer, where luxury holds 
sway. Dr. G.A Smith in his monumental work 
on the Holy Land? points out. that a rise in a 
nation’s existence from the nomadic to the 
agricultural level, like that which Israel attained, 
when it entered the promised land, inevitably 


meant a descent in religion. “‘ Jeshurun waxed 
fat . . . and cast off the God that had 
made him.” Austerity is a better soil for 


religion than luxuriousness. We ought not, of 
course, to rush into the conclusion, that 
pleasure of the senses is in itself sinful. God is 
the Creator of the beautiful, as the early Hebrew 
narratives of Eden make exquisitely clear. The 
Psalmists again and again sing with delight of 
the birds, the rich provision of nature, the glory 
of the heavens, the innocent merry-making of 
simple folk. And Jesus by His visit to the 
wedding at Cana and by His share in promoting 
the festivities there, has made it impossible for 
us to reduce Christianity to a mere asceticism. 
There is something that rings false in a spiritual- 
mindedness, which is cherished at the cost of 
anything external which God has pronounced 
to be good. Genuine spirituality cannot be 
unnatural, for nature is not only an expression 
of the Spirit of God ; it exists also for the spirit 
of man. Eating and drinking, therefore, like 


1,—Prof. Cooper in “ Social Evils and Problems,”’ p, 161. 
2,—‘ Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” p. 88, 
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all pure and innocent bodily sensations, are 
pleasures given us by God Himself, and 
intended, in moderation, and within reasonable 
limits, to be enjoyed by His children. The 
same may be said of rest and holidays and 
recreations and festivities, and home comforts. 
People are sometimes disturbed in mind con- 
cerning their right as Christians to make their own 
houses spacious beyond the bare necessities of 
existence, and to fill them with furnishings that 
will give pleasure and ease. ‘The answer is, 
that God, who created the beautiful, means it 
to be enjoyed, so long as our enjoyment of it 
does not shut out others from their fair share. 
“This Christian right of the individual,” says a 
careful and well-informed writer, ‘‘to the 
possession of a cheerful fireside and the enrich- 
ment of the home, as well as to the necessities 
of a dwelling place, is justified and secured in 
the obligation of the individual conscience to 
make some portion of man’s ideal happiness 
concrete and real in the personal possession and 
joy of existence.” ' ‘Take a beautiful picture, for 
example. ‘That has moral value, because beauty is 
one of the missionaries of God’s love to the world, 
and a picture of fine artistic merit is a means of 
drawing out men’s desires towards ideal ends 
of being. A mission-worker records, that “‘ in 
a school among the worst classes of a city the 
promise of a flower-pot with a real flower in it 
proved one of the most eagerly sought rewards 
of attendance ; and the sending of a flower in 
the name of Christ, more even than the offer of 
1.—Newman Smyth: “ Christian Ethics,” p. 370. 
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bread, opened to the Christian teacher homes, 
where little children had been born to want, and 
were educated to sin.” Beauty was a true 
missionary there. I submit, therefore, that super- 
fluities which constitute the elegancies of life are 
justifiable, and need not be branded as luxuries. 
If one had time for a full discussion of the 
subject, one might urge, for example, that goods 
which serve towards intellectual and esthetic 
development are a reasonable object of expen- 
diture. The enjoyment of science and literature 
and art is in a genuine way to partake of austere 
and strenuous pleasures. Almost all the really 
great periods of art have been marked by great 
austerity in private life. The Athenians in 
their classic age regarded luxury as a mere 
barbarism. They lived a simple life. They, 
built, of stone, in the open air the theatre, 
where their immortal tragedies were played to 
the most discerning audience the world has 
ever seen gathered together in one place. Take 
John Milton, and contrast him with the typical 
Puritans of his day. They courted ugliness and 
restraint under the delusion that this was 
austerity. Milton hated luxury as much as 
they, but he believed in learning, and delighted 
in the great, simple, beautiful things of Nature, 
literature and art, as (to use his own words) 
““a perpetual feast of nectared fruits where no 
crude surfeit reigns.”” We may apply the same 
principle to less intellectual pleasures, and 
claim for the Christian man the right to enjoy 
goods, which serve home-comforts, or limit 
fatigue in travelling, or supply amusements 
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within wise and reasonable limits. One fears 
that in these days too often the limits are trans- 
gressed, and indeed the conception of what 
actually constitutes comfort is grotesquely at 
fault. People spend their money on expensive 
trash, and refuse to touch what is really valuable. 
“The curious thing,” says a recent writer, 
‘‘ about our civilization has been this, that one 
had any number of costly hotels with palm 
lounges—and palm loungers—and any amount 
of very ugly jewellery in Bond Street, any 
amount of motor cars and expensive ladies in 
expensive furs. But we could not afford art 
because it was so expensive. We could not 
afford to build beautiful churches or public 
buildings of any kind. We could afford very 
little good music and hardly any good drama. 
We could not afford even much good, plain 
food.” * Pericles was proud of Athens, because 
its people lived plainly, and spent their money 
magnificently in buildings which endure to the 
present day, though in ruins. In our English 
boroughs, with populations far in excess of the 
Athens of Pericles, there is often not a single 
building, which it is a joy to any human being to 
look upon. The Christian view of wise expend- 
iture will not veto noble public buildings for 
State or Municipality, Education or Religion ; 
but it will exclude the spuriousness of all false 
art. Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
claims for Christ and the Christian all things the 
world contains of beauty and of worth; true 
Christianity, therefore, leaves space in all “‘ the 
1.—Mr. Clutton Brock in “‘ The Hope for Society,” p. 49. 
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furnishings and adornments of life for the line 
of beauty, the pure colour, the charm of music, 
the fragrance of flowers.”* To sum up this 
part of our subject, then, we may say, that 
superfluities are sinful, when they minister to 
physical excess, like that of the rich man, who 
fared sumptuously every day; when they are 
disproportionate to a man’s income, and there- 
fore, would bring him into conflict with the 
apostolic precept, ““owe no man anything ” ; 
when they are out of proportion to the amount 
of pleasure they give, for every gratification of 
the senses must be weighed and estimated by 
its relation to the truth and worth of the whole 
life and the ideal ends and aims of our being ; 
and lastly when their preparation or enjoyment 
means injury or hardship to others. 

On this latter point it is necessary to say a 
further word. ‘Two things are specially to be 
deprecated—first an unfair use of the rights of 
private property, and secondly an encourage- 
ment of useless trades in the interests of private 
comfort. Anattempt to gain as private property, 
and to monopolize, any of those elements, such 
as air and sunlight and water which are necessary 
to every man, would be inexcusable greed. On 
the other hand the excuse is often put forward 
on behalf of those who expend money on _ use- 
less luxuries, that trade is thereby encouraged, 
and work given. ‘That is an economic fallacy, 
which has been exposed again and again— 
notably by John Ruskin. We have first to 
consider, whether the manufacture of any 

1,—Newman Smyth: op. cit., p, 370. 
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particular article is wholesome and happy. If 
not, however harmless or desirable the article 
may be in itself, we ought not to indulge in it. 
We have next to consider, whether the money 
spent in a luxury trade would not produce far 
more and better employment for workers, if 
spent on more useful articles. ‘‘ Unless,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘ there be a supporting power in the 
product of the occupation, the wages given to 
one man are merely withdrawn from another.” ? 
Elsewhere he says, ‘“‘ we should endeavour as 
far as may be, to make all our needs such as may 
in the supply of them, raise as well as feed the 
poor.”* And again, ‘“ We are wise and kind, 
not in maintaining a certain number of people 
for a given period, but only in requiring them 
to produce during that period the kind of 
things which shall be useful to society, instead 
of those which are only useful to ourselves.” * 
Take an illustration from recent events. For 
four years our munition factories have been 
pouring forth products which are of no perman- 
ent value to the country—which are indeed 
(apart from the necessities of war) sheer loss. 
We are all the poorer, although so much employ- 
ment has been given; and that State would be 
both lunatic and criminal which should continue 
the process simply to give employment. Is it 
any wiser to urge similar productiveness of 
useless luxuries by the plea that thereby employ- 
ment is given, and wages are distributed ? 


1,—‘* Munera Pulveris,”’ sec. 49. 
2,—‘‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ VII, 9. 
3,——“ Joy for Ever,” Lecture I. 
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Ruskin was a voice crying in the wilderness to 
his own generation ; but like all true prophets 
he has a message for later days ; and under the 
stern discipline of war and war-expenditure, we 
may perhaps learn at last the truth of his teaching. 
There is another side, too, to the whole subject. 
Apart from the injury it involves to others and to 
the State, luxury is a deadly enemy of the soul. 
As our Lord shewed in His parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, it kills faith, compassion, 
virtue, and is supremely the nurse of selfishness, 
sloth, gluttony, drunkenness, extravagance in 
dress, effeminacy, and lust. It inculcates the 
spirit that men and women must have pleasures 
at any cost, and whoever pays, whether it be the 
votaries themselves in physical and _ spiritual 
health, or the tradesmen in well-being and in 
pocket, or the State in the sapping of its strength, 
or the Church in the loss of the service which 
rightly belongs to it. Let us pray God, that the 
terrible lesson of the war may teach us all the 
perils which lurk in a luxurious mode of living, 
and may recall every class to the simple goods of 
life—the plain living and high thinking and 
serious aims, which are the only true basis of 
happiness. 
And O may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion weak and vile ; 
Then howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 


A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle,! 


I have only time to mention the kindred 
subject of waste in the barest outline. Waste 
1,.—-Robert Burns : ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 176 ff. 
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has been defined as making no use, or no adequate 
or proper use, of such foods as we have. It 
ought to be said, however, that all is not wasted 
that is not consumed on ourselves. We are 
bound to make adequate provision for the 
future, just as the farmer must lay by seed for 
the next springtime. We have certain duties 
imposed by the demands of social friendship. 
Old and New Testaments alike proclaim the 
virtue of hospitality, and Jesus often accepted 
social invitations, and adorned the table of his 
friends, even when, like Simon the Pharisee, they 
were only pseudo-friends. There are works of 
public utility, and deeds of charity and benevo- 
lence, for which some of our substance must be 
set aside. ‘‘ It is an unfortunate thing,” says 
someone, “that about forty or fifty years ago the 
Charity Organisation Society in its tremendous 
efforts to get rid of the frightful curse of charity 
in the form of doles given without any enquiry, 
left quite large numbers of people under the 
impression that you could not really give money 
away at all wisely, and this became a kind of 
philosophy of an extremely comfortable nature.”’ ! 
In opposition to such a philosophy it is necessary 
to afhrm, that benevolence to charitable and 
religious objects is not waste, but the highest form 
of investment. “‘ He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” The security is good ; 
and the interest is vast. The minimum wage is 
not the whole of what the masses need. They 
need things of the spirit, which can often only 
be purchased by money, and if we get spiritual 

1.—Mr. J. St. G. Heath in “ The Hope for Society,” pp. 118 f. 
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blessing from things like these, we should ensure 
that the same blessing shall be open to the mass 
of human beings. Let us not join with Judas in 
crying: “To what purpose is this waste?” 
when benefactions are made to philanthropy, or 
the Church of Christ. Jesus said of the woman 
who “wasted” the ointment—‘‘ She hath 
wrought a good work on Me.” It is on this 
principle that the Church in all ages has reared 
its costly buildings, and enriched them with 
beautiful and wealthy gifts. Men should be 
ashamed to dwell in houses of cedar, while the 
atk of God is amid curtains. The place of 
God’s feet should be glorious ; and beauty, as 
well as strength, should dwell in His Tabernacle. 
The real sin of waste is committed when God’s 
gifts are squandered on sin; when bread is 
consumed in gluttony, or manufactured into that 
curse of civilization, strong drink ; when money 
is spent on that which is not bread, and labour 
on that which satisfieth not. You will not 
easily get men and women nowadays to go down 
and preach thrift to the poor, for there is an 
uneasy feeling abroad (and I count it a healthy 
sign of conscience), that the poor have not enough 
money to lay by any considerable sums, and that 
what they really need is to learn, how more 
money can be spent in a wise way instead of less 
in an unwise way; and that waste does not 
consist in giving their children better food and 
clothing and protecting them more adequately 
from sickness, but in spending money on drink 
and unnutritious food and pleasures that neither 
educate nor amuse in any healthy way. Thus 
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the subject of waste is closely bound up with that 
of luxury ; and this is my excuse for grouping 
them in our present meditation. The whole 
matter is one of the wise expenditure of money 
on the true aims of life, so that we may provide 
ourselves bags which wax not old—a treasure in 
the Heavens that faileth not. If through the 
experience of poverty, which the war has brought 
to many, these lessons are taught anew, we shall 
not in vain, as a nation, have passed through the 
valley of the shadow. We shall see life in a truer 
perspective ; and instead of faring sumptuously 
every day, we shall gather up the fragments of 
God’s gifts, that nothing be lost. 


VI 
IS PATRIOTISM A CHRISTIAN DUTY? 


PSALM CxxIiI. 6, 7.—* Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall 
prosper that love thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” 

THIS is a song not merely of religion, but of 
patriotism. How far are we justified in applying 
it with the necessary changes to our present 
situation? There are people who maintain 
that Christianity makes no room for national 
feeling. \[ Jesus, they say, stood aloof from the 
patriotic movements of His day ; Paul was above 
all things a cosmopolitan; the Kingdom of 
Heaven was a universal dominion for every 


kindred and nation and tongue ; and the religion 


Bas 


which Christ and His apostles proclaimed was a 
purely spiritual gospel. The keynote of our 
faithy accordingto_these_crities, is, therefore, 
not a patriotic, but an international appeal. 
There 1s a-certain-aspeet-of truth in all this, but 
it is\or truth. If the facts were as 
alleged, they would constitute for every man who 
loves his country a serious indictment against 
Christianity as a rule of life. | A man may be 
loyal to his city without being careless of his 
family ; and he may offer himself freely to the 
service of his country without abandoning a par- 
ticle of his civic enthusiasm. And in like manner 
it is possible (and as I hope to shew not only 
possible but for followers of Christ, requisite) 
that every Christian, while taking to his heart the 
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ends of the earth, and remembering that God has 
made of one blood all nations, should cleave fast 
with an unquenchable affection to the land that 
gave him birth. Ifa man love not his own people 
whom he has seen, how can he love his brethren 
of other countries whom he has not seen ? 

It is, of course, obvious that the Hebrews of 
Old Testament days were intensely patriotic. 
Their country has been called “ the least of all 
lands,” being smaller even then Greece or Bel- 
gium, and very little bigger than Wales. But to 
their thought it was: ‘‘ A good land and a large,”’? 
‘‘a land flowing with milk and honey,”® “ the 
land which God promises,” * “‘a land for which 
the Lord careth,”* “‘ an exceeding good land,’’® 
“the land which is the glory of all lands.” ® The 
whole history of the race is a record of love for 
the land and people of God. From the time 
when Moses forsook the glitter of Pharaoh’s 
court and the richest and most splendid civiliz- 
ation of those ancient days to throw in his lot 
with his kinsfolk, till the latest of the Hebrew 
prophets, James, the Lord’s brother, facing the 
gloom of the gathering storm, before Jerusalem 
was destroyed by the Romans, denounced wrath 
from the Lord of hosts on the oppressors of his 
poorer fellow-countrymen, the patriotism of the 
Jews was a consuming fire of zeal from first to 
last. It flashes up at the outset in Miriam’s 
triumph-song ; it gleams with all the glories of 
sunset in the wail of the captives at the rivers of 
Babylon. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 


1,—Ex. iii.8, 2,—Ex. iii. 8. 3.—Deut. ix.28, 4.—Deut. xi. 12. 
5.—Num. xiv. 7. 6.—Ezek. xx. 6. 
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right hand forget her cunning. If I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy.”’ It sublimes the individual Jew 
out of that mean egotism which knows no world 
beyond its own pleasures, into the greatness of 
soul which rejoices to live or die for the faith of 
the fathers, the liberty of the brothers, and the 
security of the sons. Even to this day, after all 
the centuries of exile and persecution the same 
sacred ardour is ready to blaze forth scarcely 
dimmed or weakened. The Jews wail over their 
ruined Temple, as they lean against the few 
fragments that are left, and on the graves of 
their people, who die away from the beloved 
fatherland, is sprinkled earth from the sacred 
country of their dreams. 

That you say, is Judaism—a narrower faith 
than Christianity. Granted, but it was from 
Judaism that Christianity sprang new born. 
Jesus asserted His continuity with the old order, 
and only superseded it by fulfilling it. Chris- 
tianity grows organically out of Judaism, and has 
no such affinity to any other of the ancient world- 
faiths. Apart from the Old Testament we 
could not understand Jesus. His revelation 
would be unintelligible, His advent without 
relation to preceding events. . He is in truth the 
lonely summit which dominates in unapproach- 
able grandeur the whole plain of history. But He 
does not rise sheer and precipitous from the 
dead level. The Old Testament leads up to 
Christ with slow, steady, gradual ascent. And 


1.—Psalm ecxxxvii. 5, 6. 
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His gospel is the crown and glory of the Jewish 
faith. No feeling, therefore, which was yeaa 
of a pious Jew, no ardour of affection whic 

Jesus has neither condemned, nor directed 
into other channels, is to be excluded from the 
virtues of the Christian religion. ‘The man that 
does not love his people cannot love his God. 
And patriotism in its purest form is an emotion 
and an energy so fully charged with genuine 
unselfishness, that it cannot be out of relation 
to the gospel of self-sacrifice, which Jesus 
preached to the men of His day, and exemplified 
to all ages on the Cross. It is not strange, then, 
to find frequent indications in our Lord’s own 
life of a full and generous love for His country 
and His people. Nowhere was Jewish patriotism 
so intense as in Galilee, where history was full 
of the glorious deeds of national heroes. In the 
home at Nazareth there was much fervent love 
of native land. The brothers of Jesus were all 
called by patriotic names ; and from the Magni- 
ficat, which Mary sang, we know that our Lord’s 
own mother was a woman of strong national 
feeling, to whom her fatherland was inexpressibly 
dear. His cousin, John the Baptist, initiated a 
great national movement towards righteousness ; 
and Jesus, because He loved His country, could 
not hold aloof from it. He shewed Himself 
a lover of His race, when He spoke with pride of 
Nathanael as “‘ an Israelite indeed”? ; when He 
claimed that His mission was principally to the 
lost sheep of the House of Pibael when He wept 
bitterly over the blindness of Jerusalem ; when 
He refused to hurl a rotten Jewish nation on a 
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fierce and powerful Gentile world; when He 
referred in terms of lamentation to the terrible 
catastrophe that awaited an unrepentant people ; 
and when lastly He sent forth His disciples to 
preach to all nations, “ beginning at Jerusalem.” 
If what He longed for was more a revival of 
faith and morals than a hopeless revolt against 
the domination of Rome, which at that time 
stood, at least, for stable government and a fair 
and temperate rule, He was none the worse 
patriot for that. As one has well said: ‘‘ From 
first to last He loved His nation with that dis- 
criminating passion which made the prophets 
both Israel’s defenders and Israel’s judges.” * 

As a matter of history all Christian nations 
have rightly interpreted Christianity as favour- 
able to patriotic sentiment. The most Christian 
nations have been the most intensely devoted to 
their native land. England was never so nearly 
a City of God as in the days when Cromwell, 
that king of men, ruled her destinies ; and the 
Puritans were patriots of the most devoted kind. 
Whatever their faults and mistakes, they made 
England free at home and feared abroad ; strong 
to relieve the oppressed and quick to avenge 
innocent blood. ‘The Church of Christ has no 
charter to repress nationality ; and the whole 
trend of history goes to shew that in the provi- 
dence of God we have much to be proud of as a 
nation—much that may well be taken as an 
indication that we have been, and are, an instru- 
ment in Divine hands for the accomplishment of 
many designs that are dear to the Heart of God. 


1,—Watson: “ The Inspiration of our Faith,” p. 255. 
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If Hebrew prophets had a right to call Israel the 
people of God, have we any cause to deny, that 
God has a people in these days also, and that in 
spite of our national transgressions, which like 
Israel’s are many and grievous, He has a work for 
us todo? No nation has rendered such services 
to civilization and set so perfect an example to 
the world of liberty. 
It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose ; 


The land where, girt with friends and foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will. 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent. * 


It is because we believe that Britain stands for 
righteousness and liberty and the reign of ideals 
against materialism, that we counted her worth 
defending against the devilry of Germany. “ It 
is,’ says Charles Kingsley, ‘‘a common Faith, 
a common Ideal, a common Spirit, which makes a 
nation. Victory, commerce, art, and science do 
not make a nation; God makes a nation.” 
That is a lesson Germany has never learnt, and 
hence the cancer that is eating out her life. But 
every page of our glorious history teaches us, 
that God uses the nation which sets the ideals of 
Christianity broadly before it, and amid man 
defections, mistakes, and sins still stands for 
righteousness and truth. As Lord Rosebery put 
it once : “ Do we not hail in this less the energy 
and fortune of a race than the supreme direction 

1.—Tennyson : Globe Edition, p. 64. 
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of the Almighty?’’ God has been our defence 
in the sixteenth century against the Spaniard, and 
a century ago against Napoleon’s genius and 
might. It is not merely Hebrew judges and 
kings whom He upholds and guides. He is the 
Living God ; and if the Jews were raised up to 
reveal His will to the world, may it not be we 
have been exalted to offer to the ends of the 
earth freedom, justice, order, and peace? I have 
no sympathy with the pot-house patriotism of 
men who shout in their drink that “ Britons 
never, never, never shall be slaves,’ while all the 
time they themselves are slaves to a drink- 
ys that is more dangerous to Britain than 

ermany can ever be. ‘The true patriot does 
not cry: “ My country, right or wrong!” He 
does not want his country to come out on the top 
by trampling all other countries down. He is 
not afraid to speak plainly of his country’s sins. 
If German Christians had done that, when the 
war began, and in the strength of Christ’s gospel 
denounced the men that delight in war, and pro- 
claimed the wickedness of breaking faith with a 
weaker nation, who knows but they might have 
saved even that country of brutal materialism 
from the pit into which its unscrupulous military 
leaders have plunged it? ‘The greatest empires 
have fallen to pieces not for want of power, but 
for want of character, of faith, of belief in God and 
righteousness. ‘‘ God of the nations, spare us 
yet, lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

But I am persuaded better things of our people; 
and with all their faults and their clamant trans- 
gressions, I believe the heart of the nation beats 
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soundly, and its eyes are fixed on the pole star of 
truth, fealty, justice, liberty, and peace. In that 
sense the Prime Minister was right when he said 
we were waging a holy war. If we had been 
induced to lay down our arms, before these ends 
were accomplished, I am convinced we should 
have been recreant to the call of God. Heaven 
knows how we should have welcomed an earlier 
peace; the shadow and the sorrow of those 
terrible days lay heavily over every heart. But, 
if peace had been made on the German terms 
we should now be face to face with a world in 
which justice would be trampled underfoot—a 
world in which Militarism would be an unbroken 
and triumphant force—a world in which the 
cruel race for armaments would be imposed upon 
every people-—a world in which Germany’s 
opportunities for brute oppression and material 
dominion would be multiplied many times. 
With her new territories as the breeding-ground 
for countless hosts of men, and the arsenal for 
limitless supplies of munitions, no nation in a 
few years would have been able to stand against 
her ; this earth would have become for most of 
us and for all our children a place not worth living 
in; and the future of the world would offer, apart 
from the unlimited mercy of God, no ray of hope. 
We owed more to our country than to permit that. 
We owed more to our history, to our honoured 
dead who fell in past wars and in this for the 
liberties of mankind, to our women and children, 
and the race that is to be. Sooner than suffer 
such a termination of the recent conflict, there is 
not a man (nor scarcely a woman) that would not 
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have marched out with rifle on shoulder to turn 
back the invader at the gate, and to preserve for 
the coming generation all that is best and most 
sacred in our beloved land,—— 


This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world ; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
Dear for her reputation thro’ the world.’ 


1.—Shakespeare: ‘‘ Richard II,” ii. 1, 40 ff. 
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I Cur. xii. 32—‘‘ The children of Issachar . . . had under- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.” 
IN the course of visitation I have been frequently 
asked for advice on the political situation both 
in its broader and in its local aspects. It is, of 
course, out of the question for a minister to use 
his position in order to advocate the claims of 
any party. But the recent letter of the Bishops 
and Archbishops of the Church of England to 
the Press' gives, I think, a lead to the Churches 
generally as to the points that ought to be 
emphasized, and the direction in which their 
influence should go in view of a general election. 
I am taking the liberty, therefore, of amplifying 
a little what they have so well said. I believe 
that politics are not a hobby, but a Christian 
duty ; and that every Christian man and woman 
should take a living interest in the good govern- 
ment of the State and the community. The 
Gospel of Christ is not one for individuals only. 
That view is a travesty of New Testament 
teaching ; forin the forefront of the Christian law 
of conduct stands a proper attitude towards the 
claims and rights of one’s neighbour. It is 
surely within the commission of the Church, 
therefore, to feed the spirit of nationality, of 

1.—Before the Election of December, 1918. 
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brotherhood, of goodwill among men, of a social 
conscience, and a due regard for the weak and 
the oppressed. The present days are infinitely 
perplexing to many minds. Multitudes are for 
the first time called upon to make political 
decisions of vast moment—for every vote counts. 
We cannot say: “ Let us have peace, and follow 
the ways of our fathers,” for these ways have 
slipped from us, never to return. It is a new 
world which waits to be made, and in it we must 
do our duty. May not the Church urge upon 
every thinking man and woman, not to support 
this party or that, but to choose that line of 
politics which seems to each to be inspired by 
the nobler mind—the Christian spirit; to re- 
cognise that nothing must be rejected without a 
hearing, or accepted without reason; to be 
prepared for the failure of much that is attempted, 
and yet to trust that more will succeed ; and to 
think a way forward patiently and perseveringly 
to such a system of relations in politics, in 
economics, and in social life, as may approve 
itself to the informed reason and the Christian 
conscience in the light of New ‘Testament 
teaching and the example of Christ? For 
although the Gospel lays down no economic 
principles, and enunciates no political dogmas, 
it does not follow that politics do not concern the 
Church. No religion, not even Buddhism, ever 
went to work with such an earnest and definite 
social message as Christianity. ‘The words: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ”’ 
have illumined as with a flash of light the con- 
crete relations of life, and made it impossible to 
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smother in the darkness the great world of 
hunger, poverty, misery, and wrong. ‘“ Your 
help,” as the Bishops’ manifesto puts it, “is 
needed in filling our political life with that spirit 
of fellowship and service for the common weal, 
which has wrought so mightily in the peoples of 
the Empire, since we went to war.” ‘This 
nobler political mind is not the exclusive posses- 
sion of any party. When we are not blinded by 
the intoxication of party spirit, we are ready to 
admit, that, though perhaps the government of 
the country is best carried on by parties, no 
party has ever existed without including men of 
patriotism, of single-minded devotion to duty, 
and of conscientious zeal for the good of the 
people. ‘To claim anything else, would be to 
range oneself among the party, not of patriots, 
but of fanatics. ‘Those politicians alone are 
worthy of support, who, whatever their party 
may be, are honestly determined to seek, not the 
material prosperity of the nation or of individuals, 
sg.much as liberty, justice, and mercy, national 
and international. It is not enough to be able to 
boast as a nation of enormous wealth, a huge 
volume of trade, a rising rate of wages, victory 
in war, and extension of boundaries. True 
patriotism rather prides itself on a nation, whose 
homes are full of peace, and whose power is used 
for righteousness; and the politician of the 
nobler mind is he, who devotes himself to purging 
his country of oppression and wrong, by what- 
ever class or privileged order these may have 
been perpetrated in the past, and striving to 
build up in the land he loves a better social order, 
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a healthier and happier populace, a nation rich 
in faith towards God and love towards man. In 
these strenuous days we are all called to do our 
part in establishing the new order on the found- 
ations of righteousness, liberty, and truth, and in 
strengthening the ties which will, as we all hope 
and pray, bind the nations of the world into one 
fellowship for the peace and welfare of mankind. 

All this may be regarded as only so many loud- 
sounding words, unless we translate it into a 
definite resolve, that the future situation in our 
land shall be an improvement on the past. Even 
to the present day there are conditions of life 
and fashions of society, which bear with cruelty 
on the poor, increase the poverty of our large 
towns, and render pure child-life impossible 
among masses of our population. As Dr. G. A. 
Smith puts it in stronger words than one less 
well-informed might venture to use: “ Along 
some of the high-ways of our Christian civiliza- 
tion we are just as cruel and just as lustful 
as Kurd or Turk.” * But for the first time in our 
national history, through the good providence of 
God, all classes and parties seem awake to the 
need of ameliorating the lot of the people. It 
used to be common for many thousands of decent 
people to take as a matter of course the social 
and industrial conditions into which they were 
born. Slavery, child-labour, a seven-day week, 
lengthened hours of work, underpayment, were 
all regarded as rules of the game, and the game 
was to be played its hardest. ‘The war has, at 
least, shewn us that an attitude of this kind can 

1.—‘‘ The Book of the Twelve Prophets,” I, 139. 
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no longer survive in face of the problems of 
social relationship, which cry out for solution in 
every country of Europe. It was in any case an 
unchristian attitude. Jesus refused to take for 
granted any condition that seemed to Him wrong, 
no matter of how long standing, or of how great 
authority. He devoted Himself not only to 
men’s spiritual needs, but to their bodily and 
mental requirements, and proclaimed this breadth 
of service as constituting one of the claims to be 
the world’s Saviour. When, therefore, pro- 
positions are made to safeguard the health of the 
people, to secure them a living wage, to give them 
a fair share of the profits, to provide for their 
due enjoyment of leisure, to furnish them with 
facilities for education, and to protect them 
against the temptations of strong drink, the 
Christian man should not be slow to profess his 
adhesion to these policies in the name of Christ, 
and to support them with all the influence and 
power he can wield. A walk through the slums 
of our Mersey-side towns should be enough to 
convince any man or woman, whose conscience 
is not seared with hot iron, that the present 
conditions of health, housing, liquor-trafhic, and 
social purity constitute a frightful menace to 
the peace and prosperity of the nation, an awful 
indictment against our humanity, and a monstrous 
waste of human life and happiness. ‘‘ We 
recall,” says Dr. Carnegie Simpson, in pathetic 
and heart-searching words, “‘ a happy little child 
whom Jesus once placed in the midst of His 
disciples to teach them a lesson of faith. There 
are in this world other little children, and when 
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we place them in our midst, our faith is simply 
struck dumb.’ So far as that condition is 
due to a social system that can be changed, and 
is therefore capable of wise remedy, we have no 
right as Christian men and women to view it with 
indifference. “ Hell,” said Shelley, ‘is a city 
very much like London.” 

There is a side to every great city in Western 
Europe which is more truly compared to that 
abode of the devil and his angels, than to the 
City of God. Do not let us push such questions 
aside, saying peevishly that the demand for 
better conditions, higher wages, reduced hours of 
labour, and so forth, is merely an attempt on the 
part of those who have not, to dispossess those 
who have. It lies deeper—it is an endeavour on 
the part of the oppressed to assert the rights of 
their personalities, and to claim a life other than 
that of machines. Is it too much to suggest to 
Christian people that men ought to reject all profit 
which involves a loss to others, and to find their 
happiness in the things which gain by being 
shared ? I do not know what scheme the wisdom 
of politicians may evolve to these ends; but I 
am sure the day is drawing near, when some 
method of giving the workers a share of the 
profits of industrialism, on a national basis that 
would include all the trades of the country, must 
be discovered and applied, if we are to escape 
the evils of revolution, which are already rending 
other nations in Europe. The State will have 
to enforce some such plan as that recently pro- 
posed by one who is far removed from extreme 

1,—‘ The Facts of Life,” pp. 64 f. 
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views of Socialism,! according to which the two 
partners would be, on the one hand the masters 
of a given industry, and on the other its organised 
Trades Union. A common adjustment made 
after this, or a like fashion by the public authority 
and on a universal scale, would revise and alter 
the general scheme and charter of our life as a 
community, and would enormously mitigate the 
evils of industrial strife. Whether it is ripe for 
speedy accomplishment or not, I cannot say, nor 
whether some better scheme might not be 
devised ; but the time has come when something 
striking and drastic should be agreed upon by all 
parties in the State. It would conduce also to a 
better understanding, if kinship of spirit could 
be fostered by a larger community of education. 
To share ideas with a man is kinship, and to 
stand on an intellectual level with him is true 
equality. ‘There can be no true unity among the 
classes till Secondary Schools and Universities 
are within the reach of all whose brains give them 
a right tobe there. For (as it has been well said) 
“the university at its best can be the greatest of 
all levellers, but it can also, when artificial 
barriers are interposed, become a servant and a 
stay of class distinctions.” ” 

Let me say a word also regarding Temperance 
Reform. As you know, I have been an advocate 
of prohibition during the war and demobilization. 
I believe it can be proved, that prohibition would 
have shortened the war. The nation would not 
have lost, but gained, in revenue ; no individual 

1.—Mr. Ernest Barker in “‘ The Hope for Society,” p, 224. 
2.—Ditto, p. 222. 
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would have been deprived of his livelihood, for 
a compassionate payment could have been con- 
ceded to publicans, and more people could have 
been employed in making the public-houses 
places of real recreation and refreshment. The 
investors’ capital could have been conserved by 
converting distilleries and breweries into manu- 
factories of useful industrial products. As the 
Vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labour declares : ‘“‘ If a brewery is closed down, 
in its place springs up a factory. If a saloon 
is closed, in its place comes a store.” But our 
statesmen have refused prohibition, and in 
cowardice have blamed the working man. Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who knows more about the 
working man than most of us, says categorically, 
that the masses would have accepted war-time 
prohibition unanimously, if the Government had 
called for it as a necessary sacrifice, and plebis- 
cites taken in twenty great centres amply confirm 
that view. The golden opportunity was lost ; 
and we got instead a system of limited control. 
This has at any rate proved how grievously con- 
trol was needed, and what a blessing to the net: 
any diminution of the traffic brings. But muc 
more is required ; and I think every Christian 
man and woman might well unite in insisting 
that no member shall be elected to Parliament, 
who is not at least prepared to subscribe to the 
Temperance Programme, on which for the first 
time all the Christian Churches of the country 
have united, and which is summed up in the 
following “‘ nine points ”’ :— 
(1) Sunday Closing. 
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(2) Restriction of Hours for the Sale of 
Drink on week-days. 

(3) Reduction of the number of Licensed 
Premises. 

(4) Increase of the Power of Local Licensing 
Authorities. 

(5) Control of Clubs. 

(6) Abolition of Grocers’ Licenses. 

(7) Prohibition of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquor to Young Persons. 

(8) Local Option. 

(9) Provision of alternatives to the Liquor 
‘Tavern. 7 

I cordially commend these points to your 
study, and ask you in the light of them to give 
your vote. 

In closing let me add something about the 
responsibility of the vote. It is a solemn gift 
to anyone who possesses it ; and those who have 
received it for the first time, as well as those who 
have long enjoyed the privilege, ought to be 
careful to exercise it, and to vote only for the 
return to Parliament of one who pledges himself 
to a Christian programme, and whose promises 
they cantrust. I lay great stress on the character 
of the candidate, whoever he may be. ‘Tennyson 
tells us there are “ practised hustings liars.” In 
these grave times we must have one to represent 
us who believes with all his heart in the reforms 
he advocates, and is able to make his voice heard 
and his weight felt in Parliament. As the Bishops 
say in their manifesto: ‘‘ Remembering these 
high responsibilities you will realize that in the 
choice of representatives in Parliament it is not 
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enough to be satisfied with party zeal or fluency 
of speech. You will wish to choose members, 
who are marked by width of outlook, by single- 
minded service, and by sterling character.” ‘The 
politician of the future must be one who is pre- 
pared to assail the forces of Babylon in their seat, 
to help in the overthrow of that old, bad system 
which has now so few vocal defenders, but is 
still entrenched in the prejudices and vested 
interests of multitudes, who cannot like men of 
understanding see what Israel ought to do; and 
above all to join in the building up of that new 
Jerusalem, which is from above, and against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail. 


9} 


Vill 
THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


JouN x. 10.—‘‘ I am come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it abundantly.” 
THESE words of the Master are usually inter- 
preted in a purely spiritual sense, and no doubt 
that is their primary intention. But Jesus’ 
conception of life is a term of such infinite 
breadth, that it cannot be limited to a restricted 
interpretation, however noble and inspiring in 
itself ; and indeed every kind of life is included 
in that gift of vital worth, which Jesus came to 
bestow. He would have been the first to 
recognise, that the right to live is an elementary 
human right—in fact, the primal and _ basal 
prerogative in the affairs of men. When anyone 
feels himself to be that divine and superior some- 
thing called a man, with certain rights inherent 
in his manhood which nothing can argue away, 
these instinctive and unconquerable perceptions 
are in line with the gospel that Jesus taught, and 
will never be reproved or disowned by Him. 
Yet there are, as we all know, in this world great 
interests, which, little as they may be disposed 
to admit the fact, really antagonize, and virtually 
deny, the right of many persons to live. ‘It was 
pitiable,” says Bishop Gore, speaking of the time 
immediately preceding the war, ‘‘ to walk about 
the villages and to feel that the interests stood in 
the way of anything like thorough reform ; and 
then to feel even more pitiable on the other side 
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the almost total absence of driving power in the 
people who were suffering most, and had most to 
gain from any change, but whose feelings were 
only feelings of despair and cynicism, altogether 
without courage and without driving power.’” 
These interests are not yet broken; and every 
time that legislation, prompted by a wider con- 
ception of national good, seeks to protect human 
life and well-being, they will protest, not because 
they represent immoral or inhuman individuals, 
but because they stand for axioms of thought 
and conduct belonging to an old and profitable 
order not easily shaken. What the Christian 
Gospel must more and more insist on is, that the 
economic order is bound to give place to a 
human order, if men’s right to live is to be 
recognised, as it should. That right we may 
define as embodied in the claim for a minimum 
standard of life to be assured to all, and a maxi- 
mum standard of life to be sought for all. In 
1874 Professor Cairnes wrote these hard, des- 
pairing words, “‘ The margin for the possible 
improvement of the workers’ lot is confined 
within narrow barriers, which cannot be passed, 
and the probability of their elevation is hopeless. 
As a body they will not rise at all.’ The half- 
century, which has passed since, gives the lie to 
this prophecy, but what more nearly concerns us 
here is that it constituted a blank denial of the 
principle of our text: “ I am come, that they 
might have, life, and that they might have it 
abundantly.” | 


1.—Bishop Gore in ‘‘ The Hope for Society,” p. 14. 
2.—‘‘ Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly 


Expounded,” p. 348. 
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We may take these words, I think, first of all, to 
embrace physical life. Someone may say, that is 
too material a view, but the Christian outlook 
upon life does not admit of any of its interests 
being branded as material in the sense of non- 
spiritual. Life is one and indivisible, and all its 
energies, affectional, spiritual, physical and men- 
tal, have part in man’s love for God as defined in 
both Old and New Testaments. It is an 
evangelical duty, therefore, for Christian men 
to see that their fellows have healthy conditions 
of work and of living. Within our lifetime Public 
Health has sprung into a scientific study ; and 
the campaign against Disease is receiving such 
attention and evoking such enthusiasm, as it has 
never known since the days when Jesus healed 
the sick in Galilee. Children are being regarded 
afresh as the world’s greatest treasure ; healthful 
homes, sanitary towns and villages, open spaces, 
and the destruction of dirt, are aims no longer 
derided but honoured. Medical treatment is 
secured by Insurance Acts for the poor, and a 
wider scheme is under consideration at this very 
moment. This right to a healthy life is one of 
the greatest human prerogatives, which the 
religion of Christ has come to proclaim, and lives 
to secure. I do not hesitate either to declare, 
that the modern claim to receive for fair work a 
living wage is equally consonant with the Gospel 
of Jesus. It is based upon an appreciation of the 
worth of human life. It rightly assumes, that 
the purpose of labour and wealth production is 
to make the largest number of noble and happy 
human beings. The time has come, when the 
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State must say: ‘“‘ My very poorest people 
must be able to meet certain standard respons- 
ibilities.’” | Economics may shriek that this is 
impossible ;_ political expediency may affirm 
that it is inadvisable; but there is something 
higher than either—the voice of conscience 
which is the voice of God, and this proclaims a 
human order—an indefeasible right, not for 
the sections of the community known as Labour 
alone, but for those also who under the camou- 
flage of respectability hide in these days a more 
grinding poverty than the wage-earning classes 
themselves, to receive remuneration for their 
toil sufficient to provide the necessaries of life 
and a margin over and above. In 1911 Mr. 
Will Crooks moved in the House of Commons a 
resolution in favour of a national minimum of 
30 /- per week, and on that occasion the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board of Trade stated the 
appalling fact, that of 3,600,000 adults, of whose 
wages there was statistical knowledge, 60 per 
cent. were working for less than 30/- a week. 
The war has, of course, altered the figures 
vastly ; but it has not altered the fact, that whole 
classes of the industrial army live on the verge of 
the poverty line, and are almost totally unable to 
exist with the fair amount of comfort which it is 
an elemental human right to claim. These 
increases of wages are always to a certain extent 
nominal, because they have to be paid for by 
increases in the cost of consumption; 20/- 
ceases to have the value of 20/-. On the other 
hand we must not assume, as is somewhat 
hastily done, that every increase of wage means 
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a corresponding increase in the cost of living, 
and so leads to a vicious circle. To give men 
their elementary rights is an act of justice, and in 
performing it certain risks must, no doubt, be 
run; but when it is remembered, how much has 
been granted to the wage-earning classes in the 
last half-century, which reactionary people 
declared would ruin trade, or destroy the country, 
without any of these untoward results following, 
one should be slow to hold back any righteous 
reform through fear of deleterious results in 
other directions. When Jesus taught men to 
pray: ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,” He 
must have believed that there was bread sufhi- 
cient for all. Whether the word translated 
means “ daily,” or “for the coming day,” or 
“ needful,” we cannot determine. It is according 
to scholars the most untranslatable word in the 
New Testament. But in any event, the meaning 
is plain—it is the Father’s will that none should 
lack the necessaries of life, that a minimum 
standard of life should be assured to all. The 
parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, bears, 
as Ruskin shewed, the same interpretation— 
‘Unto this last,’ the man with the will to 
work, but lacking the opportunity, the means of 
life must be secured. If in these days we are 
sometimes provoked to cry out upon the working- 
classes as demanding too much and threatening 
too much, we should remember that we are 
reaping only what our fathers have sown; and 
that, if a large share of power and profits is now 
being claimed and won by the toilers at the 
expense of the community, and if innocent 
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pektics are suffering consequent discomfort and 
oss, it is only the old law that the innocent suffer 
for and with the guilty. Those who for so long 
have been ground in the dust cannot be too 
severely condemned, if in the new consciousness 
of power they overlook the fact that the right to 
live is a human right, and not the exclusive prop- 
erty of any one class, that the middle and upper 
classes also have a claim to be considered and 
provided for. Unless, indeed, these things are 
borne in mind and the true lessons of labour un- 
rest are learned, there is a grave danger that 
blind ignorance and class hatred, inflamed on one 
side by the consciousness of past wrongs, and on 
the other by the fear of dispossession, may lead 
to a social convulsion, that will not easily be 
quelled, and that would postpone indefinitely all 
hope of true Reform. Let us never forget that 
the material interests of life—wages, housing, 
healthy conditions, medical treatment, recreation 
—are moral interests ; and that to improve the 
conditions is not indeed to reform the individual, 
but to give him a chance of betterment, and a 
hope of that fuller life, which is the content of 
Christ’s gift to men. 

For His words imply more than abundant 
physical life. They embrace the mental also. 
Instead of the fight to live, which is so prevalent a 
feature of modern industry, Christianity would 
substitute the right to live finely and nobly. 
When Jesus saw the multitude untaught, His 
heart was as sore, as when He saw them unfed. 
The right to live embraces a claim to education 
for all who can profit by it, and to leisure for 
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self-improvement for all who are willing to use it. 
Every year the nation suffers incalculable loss of 
genius and ability, because poverty submerges 
many noble brains, and denies to thousands, who 
with a fuller and higher education might rise to 
positions of eminence and advantage to the whole 
community, the means of receiving what know- 
ledge and technical training they require. 
Things are better, no doubt, than they were. 
Since the days when Charles Kingsley wrote 
‘“* Alton Locke,” a working-class man of ability 
has chances of self-improvement granted in 
increasing measure year by year, and a long line 
of Factory Acts and Regulations has been slowly 
wrung from a reluctant Legislature and an even 
more reluctant body of employers. But the 
conditions of overtoil still permitted by law are 
not a little burdensome; and one cannot be 
surprised, after the barbarous over-strain of these 
years of war, that men and women are crying out 
everywhere for an 8 hour day, or even a 40 hour 
week, so that they may have some leisure to 
possess their souls. The time is, no doubt, very 
near, when a national minimum of leisure and 
recreation will be secured by law to every citizen ; 
but it is only fair to point out, that, if this long- 
overdue reform is granted, the employees must 
work during their allotted hours of toil, and not 
filch away for their own amusement the precious 
moments for which they are paid; and on the 
other hand, they must learn to use their newly- 
won leisure in rational ways, to enjoy the beauties 
of nature, the wealth of air and water and sun- 
shine, and not to squander their hours of rest in 
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dissipation or idleness, or vapid pleasures, which 
are not life, but death. 

That brings me to my last point, that every man 
has a right to live spiritually, as well as physically 
and intellectually. A low standard of physical 
and intellectual life invariably means a low 
standard of spiritual life. To many millions, 
sunk in poverty and ignorance, Christian experi- 
ence is well-nigh impossible. One cannot fancy 
Jesus taking some pale, stunted arab of the 
street, learned in vice and sunk in sin, as an 
example of the qualities which give entrance to 
the kingdom of Heaven. We must secure right 
conditions of spiritual life, before we bewail the 
inability of the Church to attract the poor. The 
early Church did attract the poor, and the early 
Church concerned itself with economic con- 
ditions and the relief of poverty. ‘Then there is 
the same need for the spiritual as the intellectual 
life to obtain ample leisure. That is the eternal 
value of Sunday—not a matter of the Hebrew 
Decalogue, but a matter of elemental human 
need—the right of the soul to live. ‘The under- 
lying principle of the Bible is, that we must have 
time to think and to worship. How often men 
are urged to stand still, to wait, to consider, to 
have patience and expectation and perseverance. 
Meditation, prayer, waiting, calm thought, and 
elevation of mind are impossible amid the rush 
of modern industrialism, which drives men in 
reaction past the sanctuary and public worship, 
and forces them to seek refreshment either in 
feverish recreations, or in quiet open spaces of 
the countryside, according as their temperaments 
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vary, and their cravings lead. Liberate human 
energies from the everlasting struggle to live, 
and you give them a chance at least to dedicate 
themselves to the task of living in holiness and 
communion with God. Jesus prayed : “ Lead 
us not into temptation.”’ Modern conditions are 
all against man’s escaping temptation. They 
are a continual pressure on the soul. We all feel 
the rush, and its assault upon human dignity, and 
true human greatness. There are worse 
temptations also which make their attack with 
more subtlety on man’s soul, and alas, with more 
certainty of ruin—the prevalent and urgent 
allurements to insobriety, and impurity, with 
which in a great community everyone is beset. 
These things are vested interests ; but man is of 
more value than any property, as Jesus taught, 
when He sent the swine of Gadara—the vested 
interests of the Gadarenes—to their destruction. 
He is come, that men might have life in the fullest 
and widest sense—in its crowning significance 
of spiritual life—the life of the man before God. 
The business of the Church of Christ is to bear 
witness to her Master as Prophet, Physician, and 
Redeemer—able to bring life abundant and 
satisfying to body, soul and spirit. History 
shews the Church victorious in her supreme task 
of evangelization when she has engaged the 
forces of evil along the whole front of battle, and 
accepted her responsibility for the entire life of 
man. It was the same Prophet who said: 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow,” words of glowing spiritual 
promise and hope; and who in closest connexion 
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*“* Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
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Luxe x. 27.—‘Thou shalt love . . . thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

TuAT is the Christian law for all relationships of 
life, not excluding the sphere of business. A man 
may ask, like the lawyer of old: ‘‘ Who is my 
neighbour?” The answer is: Everyone with 
whom a man comes into contact in any direction 
of his life’s activities. Thackeray in his own 
cynical way declared that “‘ no man is a hero to 
his valet” ; the modern version of the saying is : 
** No man is a Christian to his servant, or his 
employee.” If there be any truth in the state- 
ment, it constitutes an indictment of commercial 
life in the 20th century. ‘‘ Thy neighbour ” is | 
thy clerk, thy servant, thy employer, thy cus- 
tomer. ‘To obey the command of our text would 
be to understand the other’s point of view, and to 
make the Golden Rule,‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that 
man should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
the guiding principle of business life. On that 
basis self-interest would not be wholly elimin- 
ated ;—the Golden Rule is itself the most enlight- 
encd form of self-interest ;—but the emphasis 
would be laid rather on mutual interest as the best 
foundation of all commercial dealings. One 
would like to think that this point of view is 
gradually being reached, though by slow and 
hesitating steps ; and indeed it is the testimony 
of some, who are doing business on a large scale, 
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that during the last decade there has been a 
higher standard in the commercial world ; men 
are beginning to lay more stress on character and 
reliability than on a ruinous competition, which 
brings no satisfying advantage to anyone. I 
remember reading in that delightful book, 
’ Jefferies’ Wild Life in a Southern County,” a 


“comparison between the ways of birds and men : 


“ Each starling seems full of envy and emulation 
—eager to outstrip his fellow in the race for 
tit-bits, and so they all miss much of what they 
might otherwise find. ‘Their life is so precarious 
that it resembles that of men in cities : watching 
one another with feverish anxiety, pushing and 
bustling. Larks are much calmer, and always 
appear placid even in their restlessness, and do 
not jostle their neighbours.” } Perhaps that is 
one reason why larks sing so clear and beautiful 


_ asong. A leading Glasgow business man said 


recently, that Christian principles in business 
ensure the best kind of success, and that no 
wealth, position, or power could compensate a 
man for the loss of the peace of God and the joy 
of Christian living. Yet in the world as at present 
constituted every business man finds himself 
face to face with a system of fierce competition, 
which is distinctly at variance, alike with Chris- 
tianity and common sense. Sir Oliver Lodge 
declares that many kinds of competition are 
among the curses of civilization, and that it is 
questionable, whether the system even conduces 
to material prosperity, much less to the true 
wealth or well-being of man. ‘Take an example. 
1.—Chapter I. 
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A letter can profitably be carried fron London to 
Inverness for the trifling sum of 1d. or 14d. That 
could not be done if we had a number of rival 
carriers all touting for custom, and advertising 
their claims to be patronized. Mutual interest 
is here a better principle than competition. But, 
you say, is not competition a stimulus? ‘That is 
a dignity which should be reserved for emulation ; 
and between emulation and competition there is 
a world of difference. ‘‘ Emulation,” says Sir 
Oliver, ‘‘ is the ambition of a merchant to develop 
a new country, or establish a new route. Com- 
petition is the snarling of dogs over the same 
bone. Emulation is the desire to do a thing 
better than it has been done by others. Com- 
petition is the desire to do instead of others, that 
which is now equally well done by them.”’’ That, 
I think, is a clear distinction; and it makes it 
abundantly plain, that competition is radically 
and grossly unchristian. It is often said that 
no work is degrading, however lowly or manual, 
or humdrum. But to that statement an excep- 
tion must be made. All useless work is low and 
ignoble ; and only too much useless work exists 
under the present system of competition. Useless 
labour is that which does not provide for the 
necessities of the body, nor the enlightenment of 
the mind, nor the enjoyment of the soul, nor the 
development of the spirit. The scavenger is a 
benefactor of humanity—the manufacturer of 
luxuries, the cadger, and the touter are parasites 
on society, and except under a wrong and un- 
christian social system, they would be forced into 
1.—” Modern Problems,” p. 263. 
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useful avocations, or cease to exist. The diffi- 
culty for the Christian man, of course, is, that he is 
confronted by the existing system, and cannot 
as an individual do much to leaven the wrong 
with the right. He cannot create his own moral 
and economic surroundings to any effective 
degree. He is himself the victim of the com- 
petitive system. But he can at least attempt to 
live according to the Golden Rule. He can shew 
that the name Christian is in business a synonym 
for an honourable man ; and that would help to 
destroy the worst disgrace of religion. He can 
demonstrate that Christ’s followers in commerce 
are prepared for loss in the name of their con- 
victions. He can take his stand against the 
steady trend of the world’s principles towards 
materialization, towards the crushing of the 
spiritual in the effort to increase the material— 
towards what Stevenson calls “ the unsparing 
war, the grinding slavery of competition, the toil 
of seventy years, dear-bought bread, precarious 
honour, the perils and pitfalls, and the poor 
rewards.”? If every Christian man would take 
a stand like that, what is considered right to-day 
on the Exchange or in the market place, and is 
really wrong, would be generally condemned in 
a few years, and therefore abolished forever. 
Here, as so often, John Ruskin (in spite of the 
orthodox economists) is a true prophet: “ You 
would be indignant,” he says, “if you saw a 
strong man walk into a theatre or lecture room 
and calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbour by the shoulder and turn him 
1.—‘* Memories and Portraits,” viii. 2. 
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into the back seats or the street. You would be 
equally indignant, if you saw a stout fellow thrust 
himself up to a table where some hungry children 
are being fed, and reach his arm over their heads, 
and take their bread from them. But you are 
not the least indignant, if, when a man has 
stoutness of thought and swiftness of capacity, 
and instead of being long-armed only has the 
much greater gift of being long-headed—you 
think it perfectly just that he should use his 
intellect to take the bread out of the mouths of all 
the other men in the town who are of the same 
trade with him ; or use his breadth and sweep of 
sight to gather some branch of the commerce of 
the country into one great cobweb, of which he 
is himself to be the central spider, making every 
thread vibrate with the points of his claws, and 
commanding every avenue with the facets of his 
eyes. You see no injustice in this.’? 

The problem before us, then, is how to leaven 
the business world with the Golden Rule. Can 
means be devised by which those who desire to be 
Christ’s people in trade or commerce may not 
find themselves fighting against impossible con- 
ditions. I believe the war has brought us a long 
step forward in the solution of this problem. 
The whole world has seen what the ruthless 
application of the policy of self-interest means in 
the international sphere, and the sanity and 
Christianity of the world have recoiled in horror. 
If we are going to make it impossible for ruth- 
lessness and selfishness to plunge the nations into 
another bath of misery in years to come, can we 

1.—‘ Joy for Ever,” Lect. II. 
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forbid the application of the same merciful 
principle to the affairs of commerce? What is 
wrong in politics, cannot be right in business. 
If the nations are to be bound together in a 
League against the recurrence of war, we cannot 
undermine the foundations of that League by 
starting (as many mischievous or thoughtless 
persons advocate) a competitive trade war, 
which would perpetuate the hatreds and ani- 
mosities, from which as Christian men we must 
desire the world to be delivered, after the 
demands of justice have been met, and the 
criminals duly punished. Every nation is fitted 
by its character and by the nature of its 
territories for some particular employments or 
manufactures, which it is the true interest of 
every other nation to foster and encourage, 
ceasing all rivalship with it, so soon as it is strong 
enough to occupy its proper place. That is 
the true principle of national interest between 
nations, which will issue in a vast world-con- 
federation of Commerce. And there is no reason 
under God’s Heaven, why a similar abandonment 
of ruinous competitive rivalry should not take 
place in the relation between trading firms, so 
that it shall no longer be an advantage for one to 
undersell another, and take its occupation away 
from it. More than absolute honesty and fair- 
dealing is required in business. There must also 
be the thought of business as a sacred trust to be 
administered with a sense of responsibility to 
God on behalf of the common good ; and not as 
a system, the chief end of which is to make money 
and provide the means of bare life for the many, 
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and pleasure and luxury for the few. The non- 
fulfilment of the Christian moral ideals is not due 
to their being found impracticable, though that 
is often alleged ; but simply to the fact that the 
Christian world will not pay the cost involved in 
loving our neighbour as ourselves and in replacing 
the existing order of self-interest by the Christlike 
rule of mutual service. If it were willing to do 
this, we should no longer see Christian women 
leading on their husbands to earn large sums of 
money for the personal pleasure of themselves 
and their children at the expense of less success- 
ful rivals, or of employees who cannot help 
themselves. We should no longer have the 
pressure exerted on commerce by large bodies of 
people, who want bigger incomes and higher 
dividends. We should have a new spirit in 
shareholders’ meetings, where the directors 
would be implored to ascertain, before dividends 
are declared, that employees are getting, what 
they need for the interests of their higher life. 
And we should have enthusiastic bodies of ser- 
vants and employees striving together to benefit 
their firms, to give full value in labour for their 
wages, and to make the largest possible output 
consistent with healthy hours and conditions of 
labour. That would mean the Christianization 
of industrial relations, without which, as it is 
becoming clearer every day, our civilization is 
heading straight towards ruin. The tendency 
alas! of both Capital and Labour is to form 
larger and stronger combinations in defence of 
what each side regards as its interests—a con- 
ception limited too often entirely to material 
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interests; and as long as mutual distrust is the 
ruling principle of both, there can be only dark 
misgivings regarding the future. 

The Christian solution is often turned down 
as contrary to economic laws. I do not hesitate 
to say that economic laws are frequently only 
another name for the laws of selfish interest, 
and what is right in morals, will in the end 
prove to be sound in economics, as surely as 
right is right, and Christianity is an ethic for 
the whole of life. It has been demonstrated by 
experiment, that increase of wages and shortening 
of hours in many cases cost the employer 
nothing, but rather add to his profits ; but even 
if they diminish profits and increase prices, 
right must be done at whatever cost, and 
the needs of the middle classes, who are the 
ultimate sufferers, provided for in some other 
way. We cannot shift our responsibility by 
pointing out the evil use often made of increased 
wages and leisure by the working classes. If 
that happen, whose fault is it? God did not 
make human nature of so low an order, that it 
does not know how to use good gifts. It was man 
that degraded his fellow man, by low wages, long 
hours, monotonous toil, sweating, bad housing, 
and restricted outlook. One of us might find 
manual toil—carpentering, or ploughing, or 
road-making—a healthy and not unpleasant 
occupation for a few hours or days ; but which 
of us would say, that to do nothing else for ten 
hours a day throughout life would be a prospect 
likely to give happiness and contentment to 
a human being “ with such large discourse, 
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looking before and after,’ with a soul to save, a 
body to rest, and a ‘‘capability and godlike reason” 
not meant ‘‘to fust in us unused.” We need to 
get back to the Golden Rule, if we are to solve 
the problems of the industrial world. But of 
that more in the next sermon of the present 
series. 

Let me say a word in closing on the ethics of 
accumulation. We live with a very narrow out- 
look on the life of the present day, if we suppose 
that a sufficient livelihood is to be provided for 
all honest workers without any reduction of 
profits or increase of prices. ‘The question is: 
In the light of the needs of our fellow men have 
our profits been justifiable, or were our divi- 
dends excessive ? Is there a point in business, 
at which it is Christlike to cease making money, 
and to begin to disburse? Many Christian 
business men, and men inspired with Christian 
ideals who do not lay claim to the Christian name, 
are already adopting the principle of mutual 
interest, both as regards customers and employees 
though at some cost to their own profits ; and 
even some limited companies are in this way 
finding their conscience and their souls, and no 
longer subordinating all else to the making of a 
dividend. What we want, however, is some- 
thing that will go even deeper—a new social 
conscience with regard to expenditure and 
accumulation—a conscience based on the feeling 
that we are fellow-members of a body corporate, 
that our spending affects the lives and happiness 
of other people ; and on the other hand that an 

1,—Shakespeare : Hamlet, iv. 4, 36 ff. 
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excess of material possessions cumbers the soul, 
and hinders its real development. The time 
will come, when men will cease to make fortunes 
in order that their children may be freed from 
the necessity of earning a living. Some American 
millionaires are already leaving their money 
to enrich the nation instead of to demoralize 
their sons and daughters. The Christian prin- 
ciples of getting and spending are not only 
idealistic; they are plain common-sense. A 
man’s life, we know in our deepest hearts, doth 
not consist in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth; and money, goods, houses, 
lands, honour, can never compensate for the 
loss of inward peace, the blessing of the poor, and 
the esteem of a man’s own instructed conscience. 
When the great commercial community realizes 
and admits this Christian principle of mutual 
interest, for which I have been pleading, it will 
begin to receive, more largely than ever it has 
done, the respect and honour which its best 
representatives have always enjoyed in the sight 
of the wise among mankind. In another noble 
passage Ruskin has pointed out that business 
properly and honourably conducted is of the most 
vital significance to man, and is really of more 
value than even the services of highly honoured 
professions like the lawyer’s and the soldier’s. 
Rightly regarded it will be found “that com- 
merce is an occupation which gentlemen will 
every day see more need to engage in, rather 
than in the business of talking to men, or 
slaying them ; that in true commerce, as in true 
preaching, or true fighting, it is necessary to 
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admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss ; that 
sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under 
a sense of duty; that the market may have its 
martyrdoms as well as the pulpit; and trade its 
heroisms as well as war.’’? 

-—‘ Unto This Last,” Essay I. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Matt. xu. 12.—‘ How much, then, is a man better than a sheep ? ” 


THE Gospel of Jesus lays the utmost stress on the 
value of man. If the example of our Lord had 
been followed in this respect throughout the 
centuries, there would have been no problem 
to-day arising out of Industrial Relations. — But 
for many years the conditions, which regulated 
the relations of master and servant, have been 
based on quite different considerations from 
those of the worth of human personality. We 
have come to speak, as a matter of course, about 
the Labour Market ; a phrase which implies, of 
course, that human industry is a mere com- 
modity to be ruled by the soulless law of supply 
and demand. The labourer sells his services, 
and the capitalist buys them. That callous 
theory is at the root of all the trouble, which 
manifests itself increasingly in the Labour World. 
There is a growing consciousness in the minds 
of all just and reasonable men, that existing 
arrangements between capitalists and labourers 
have too largely been determined, not by the 
abstract principles of justice, but by regard to 
what one side or the other has been able effect- 
ively to claim by the assertion of economic 
methods of force. Before the war we were 
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drifting as a nation from one whirlpool of 
industrial strife to another ; and though for the 
three years immediately preceding the world- 
conflict there was a surface-calm, the best 
observers were well aware that underneath the 
forces of turbulence and ill-will were more 
active than ever, and a fiercer outbreak was not 
far distant. The fact is that, while the industrial 
system, with which from youth we have been 
familiar, may for a certain period have been the 
only practicable system for insuring material 
progress and comfort, the time has now defi- 
nitely come when it must be succeeded by 
another, suited to the changed conditions of the 
present and the future, and based, in view of the 
stronger and more sensitive moral consciousness 
evoked by the war, on surer foundations of 
equity and goodwill. The Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into industrial problems 
recently reported that the industrial system 
itself is in certain fundamental respects so 
gravely defective as to make it exceedingly 
difficult to carry into practice the principles of 
Christ, and urged that the solution of the 
industrial problem involves not merely the 
improvement of individuals, but a drastic 
change in the spirit of the industrial system 
itself. The fundamental evil of modern indus- 
trialism is stated to be the encouragement of 
competition for private gain instead of co- 
operation for public service. A Report like this 
on the part of so conservative a Body as the 
Church of England marks a real revolution in 
public opinion, and makes it clear that the old, 
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bad conditions have become intolerable, and 
must be speedily changed. 

There are, of course, many causes which have 
rendered the familiar conception of industrial 
relations no longer palatable to the modern 
mind. Education has admitted to the under- 
standings of all classes of the people a broad glow 
of light, which has enabled them to comprehend 
the bondage in which the worker of former days 
was held, and the relics of that condemned 
system which still survive. The Daily Press 
brings to the knowledge of the most ignorant 
facts that were once hidden from the wise. The 
increasing liberty of men and the sense of power 
inherent in democracy have taught people no 
longer to be content with less than what they 
regard as their rights. The toiler is beginning 
to realize, that, if labour requires capital, capital 
requires labour ; that, while the capitalist (which 
now generally means a group of shareholders) 
may provide the money, the workmen provide 
the muscle and the labour and in large measure 
the skill. The natural inference is, therefore, 
being drawn, that the industry is theirs as well 
as that of the capitalist. The wiser class of 
employers are admitting the same truth; and 
the old antipathy to Trades Unions is rapidly 
dying away. A well-known capitalist, Sir Hugh 
Bell, has recently said : ‘“‘ Very soon after I began 
to be conversant with labour problems, I came 
to think that not only was the Trade Union 
attitude a reasonable one, but that, rightly under- 
stood, the existence of a strongly-led Union, 
having at its head men of intelligence and 
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practical common-sense, was a distinct advantage 
to employer as well as employed.” ? The growth 
of this wider and saner outlook has been im- 
measurably increased by the war. One lesson 
which the situation created by the European 
conflict taught with tremendous emphasis was 
just the lesson of our text—the worth of men— 
the value of the humblest to his country and to 
the world. That lesson cannot be lost in the 
industrial reconstruction. The men themselves 
have gained a new appreciation of it as well as 
the masters. No man is going to be content 
henceforth to be treated as a “‘ hand,” or to fulfil 
a function hardly to be distinguished from a 
machine, or to have no further personal interest 
in the concern he serves than that which can be 
represented by hours of toil and proportionate 
wages. You cannot build stable industrial re- 
lations on a mere cash-nexus. Men have lived 
in the trenches in brotherhood—high and low, 
rich and poor—masters and servants. In many 
cases the heroism of the poor has been no less 
noticeable and praiseworthy than that of the 
rich. Is the new brotherhood to end with the 
Declaration of Peace? Why, even a Govern- 
ment Committee has reported to the Minister 
of Reconstruction that the idea is unthinkable. 
“To allow,” it says, “this spirit to die away 
unused would be a waste, compared with which 
the material waste of the war would be a little 
thing. It would be a national sin, unpardonable 
in the eyes of posterity . . . We owe it to 
our dead, that they shall not have died in vain ; 
1.—In “ The Hope for Society,” p. 64. 
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but that their sacrifice shall prove to have created 
a better England for the future generation.” 
Recent industrial disputes may seem to the 
casual observer to contradict this prophecy, and 
to dash the hopes so widely entertained before 
the armistice; but a fuller consideration will 
shew that an immense stride towards the better 
understanding of both parties has been made 
by the Government Commissions, which have 
heard evidence in public, and given decisions 
that have commended themselves to the sense 
of justice of the whole community, and by the 
National Labour Parliament, which has met and 
may soon become a permanent factor in arranging 
the differences that arise from time to time out 
of industrial relations. It is at least a gain, that 
now public and national recognition has been 
given to the grievances both of employers and 
of employed ; ventilation of grievances is one 
of the best modes of promoting a speedy remedy. 
On the one hand the workmen have claimed 
better wages and continuity of employment. 
And no sooner is it made clear to the public 
mind that a large mass of the population is failing 
to procure a sufficient share of the produce of 
industry, so as to obtain the necessaries of life— 
food, clothing, housing, health, recreation— 
than the moral sense of the community demands 
that, at whatever cost to the State, or the em- 
ployer, these conditions must be removed, wages 
must be raised proportionally, and work secured 
to those who are willing to work. 

Ruskin long ago compared the State to a 
farmer’s wife, who must find for each servant 
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appropriate work, and leave none idle and none 
unpaid. ‘‘ Would you not be certain,” he says, 
“if the household were rightly managed, the 
mistress would be only too glad at any moment 
to have the help of any number of spare hands ; 
that she would know in an instant what to set 
them to; in an instant what part of to-morrow’s 
work might be most serviceably forwarded ; 
what part of next month’s work most wisely 
provided for, or what new task of some profitable 
kind undertaken? And when the evening came 
and she dismissed her servants to their recrea- 
tion or their rest, or gathered them to the reading 
round the work-table, under the eaves in the 
sunset, would you not be sure to find that none 
of them had been overtaxed by her, because 
none of them had been left idle ; that everything 
had been accomplished because all had been 
employed ; that the kindness of the mistress had 
aided her presence of mind, and the slight labour 
had been entrusted to the weak, and the formid- 
able to the strong; and that, as none had been 
dishonoured by inactivity, so none had been 
broken by toil.”* That is the ideal which, 
perhaps, under new conditions for the State may 
not be so far distant. It has certainly not been 
forwarded by the system of doles, in which of 
late we have been unfortunately imitating the 
Roman Empire in the years of its decay. 
But one may well hope that this is only a 
temporary aberration due to the transition 
period between armistice and peace, and that 
wiser counsels and plans more honourable to 
1.—* Joy for Ever,” Lect. I. 
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the employed class themselves will soon prevail. 

The wages and employment trouble is, of 
course, only one part of the workers’ grievance. 
They kick, as free men and women, against the 
sense of being driven; the lack of a generous 
measure of autonomy in the various departments ; 
the want ofa share in the enforcement of discipline 
and in the management of the industry ; the 
reluctance of many employers to recognise the 
Trades Unions, which have secured to workers 
practically all the concessions they now enjoy ; 
and the terrible monotony of modern conditions, 
where no man finishes the production of an 
article he has begun, but merely repeats inces- 
santly the production of one small part—a 
monotony only to be counter-balanced by shorter 
hours and wider opportunities for recreation. 
Nine-tenths, however, of the friction between 
employers and employed arises undoubtedly 
from the mutual feeling that each is pursuing 
his own ends and seeking only his own advant- 
age. The employers complain of irregular 
time-keeping ; defiance by the rank and file of 
agreements made by the leaders ; and, above all, 
of deliberate restriction of output. Round the 
last-named custom, it would seem, the main 
battle of industrialism is about to be fought. 
The position of the men appears to be this: 
They feel that the employer will, if he can, make 
one man do two men’s work for the same money, 
and indeed, organizes his whole business with 
a view to extracting the maximum of work for the 
minimum of wages. Their reply to that alleged 
selfishness on the employer’s part is to say: we 
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will not allow any man to do a heavier day’s work 
than the normal man is capable of, first, because 
under the system of piece-work the labourer 
may easily be tempted to overwork his physical 
strength; secondly, because the piece-work 
rates are liable to be fixed at an amount deter- 
mined by the best man’s productive power, so 
that the labourer of inferior capacity will ulti- 
mately be unable to earn even the bare necessities 
of life; and thirdly, because if a few men do more 
than their share of work there will be less work 
remaining for the others and consequent unem- 
ployment. The employers reply that these 
theories are based on a misunderstanding of the 
situation. If high wages are to be paid without 
destroying the industry there must be greater 
peacinaaat Such increased productivity can 

e secured by improved machinery and by every 
man working his best. If, e.g., a man produces 
only one ton of coal instead of two, all the cost 
other than his actual wage falls on that one ton 
instead of being borne by two. If a man works 
only half-a-week instead of a full week, he does 
not leave the money he might have earned to be 
earned by someone else as he sometimes foolishly 
imagines. It is a fallacy to think there is a fixed 
quantum of work and that he must idle to give 
another his chance. On the contrary he is 
depriving some man of a job by failing to earn 
money, the spending of which would have 
employed some other man. The clamour for 
increased wages has not, the employers declare, 
been matched by any marked readiness to 
give in return better service. And so the con- 
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troversy goes on ; and, if the extremists on both 
sides are to be the leaders, so it may go on 
indefinitely without producing anything but strife 
and ill-will. Happily, however, there is a better 
spirit abroad. The brotherliness and goodwill 
arising out of the war have not been over- 
whelmed in the excitement of the political 
election, demobilization, and reconstruction of 
industry. The Christian principles of the 
sacredness of each human life, the rightfulness of 
claims for liberty of development and equality of 
opportunity, the duty of mutual help and 
corporate service, are more and more largely 
beginning to be recognised on both sides. 

“ Supposing,” wrote Ruskin, ‘‘ the master of 
a manufactory saw it right, or were by any 
chance obliged, to place his own son in the posi- 
tion of an ordinary workman ; as he would then 
treat his son he is bound always to treat every one 
of his men.’”’? The other side to that truth is that 
each workman should treat his employer as he 
would his own father. I believe that day is 
drawing nearer, and has been very appreciably 
hastened within the last few years. Masters are 
coming to see that the welfare of the workman 
is not only Christian duty but good business ; 
that the higher the workers’ earnings the better 
for the shareholders; and that all gain which 
involves a loss to others or infringes another’s 
right to happiness and a fair measure of comfort, 
is gain to which no right-minded man can lay 
claim with a good conscience. The recent 
revelations before the Coal Commission of 

— Unto This Last,”’ Essay I. 
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unpardonably inflated profits on the part of some 
have made it impossible for the more unprin- 
cipled employers to deny men their rights in 
future on the ground of inability to pay a real 
living wage. On the other hand workmen are 
coming to see that increased productivity is a 
national necessity, and the undue restriction of 
labour an unfair handicap, which must in their 
own interests be abolished ; that there is not, as 
a matter of fact, a fixed quantum of work to be 
done, which must be shared out and made to go 
round ; but that labour provides labour, and 
increased productivity means increased employ- 
ment and prosperity for all. There must, of 
course, be proper safeguards against over-speed- 
ing and due regard paid to the weaker members 
of the toiling classes ; but, given this, the men 
must be brought to see that restriction of labour 
is an undesirable thing, and to prescribe idleness 
as a duty is nothing less than immoral. 

In order that they may learn the lesson, 
the time is come when every industry should 
endeavour to grant the workmen representation 
on its directorate, so that they may realize 
the problems and difficulties of management, 
and may also be able to bring closer to the 
minds of the employing classes the workmen’s 
point of view. No doubt the ultimate solution 
will be found in some generous measure of 
co-partnership, which would give the toilers a 
direct share in the profits of their own industry 
and a direct stake in its welfare. It is for the 
Church also to suggest meanwhile, and to assist 
in the formation of, federations of Christian 
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employers to consider how industry can be 
conducted in the interests of health and happi- 
ness, and unions of Christian workmen to 
discover how labour can best promote the welfare 
of the community. For, after all, the ideal of 
true industrialism is that of public service rather 
than private acquisition either of employers 
or employed ; the war has served to shew that 
there is a unity which transcends all our differ- 
ences—the unity of national life. If patriotism 
has made all men unite in a tremendous effort 
to defeat brute force and tyranny and establish 
public righteousness, why should not an equal 
national spirit of brotherhood overthrow caste 
prejudice and selfish interest, and set up a new 
unity of classes in the endeavour to promote in- 
dustrial justice and reform? Industry is a social 
function and should be carried on to serve the 
community ; the relations between the parties 
to it should be determined not so much by 
economic expediency or power, as by the prin- 
ciples of justice and truth. There are many 
directions in which human activity finds scope 
without its being assumed that sordid self- 
interest is the sole determining factor. An artist, 
Or a poet, a surgeon or a scientist, a judge or a 
statesman of the better sort, has no doubt certain 
material rewards ; but he does his work, if he be 
true to the best that is in him, from a far higher 
motive, and not for mere monetary gain. Why 
should not the great industrial world—masters 
and men alike—be ruled by aims equally dis- 
interested and ennobling, setting the commonweal 
above private advantage and rejoicing in honour- 
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able, reliable work for its own sake, rather than 
for the wealth or power it brings? And why 
should we not have in this Christian land a 
Government which (as Ruskin dreamed in 
golden vision) ‘shall repress dishonesty as it 
now punishes theft; which shall show how 
the discipline of the masses may be brought to 
aid the toils of peace, as discipline of the masses 
has hitherto knit the sinews of battle—a Govern- 
ment which shall have its soldiers of the plough- 
share as well as its soldiers of the sword, and 
which shall distribute more proudly its golden 
crosses of industry—golden as the glow of the 
harvest—than now it grants its bronze crosses 
of honour—bronzed with the crimson of blood’”’?? 


1,— Joy for Ever,” Lect. I. 


XI 
IS THE CHURCH OUT OF DATE? 


Marr. xvi. 18.—“‘ The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

Matt. xxvii1. 20.—‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” 
Worps like these from the Founder of the 
Christian Church are full, of encouragement for 
every age. Whoever else/may throw doubt upon 
the permanence of the Church, Jesus Christ at 
any rate had the clearest assurance that this-great | 
institutiom would persist as long as the world 
lasts\\and prove useful to men in each successive 
period of the world’s history. ( And so indeed it 
has been in the past. Particular or local 
Churches may have come into being and dis- 
appeared. The Church itself has survived. The 
candlestick may be removed out of its place at 
Ephesus or Smyrna, at--Pergamos~ or _Thya- 
tira, at Sardis or Philadelphia, or Laodicea ; but 
the Catholic Church is founded upon a rock, and 
the divine energy which .it possesses shines 
through it eternally, sometimes obscured but 
never extinguished. In the fine phrase of Robert 
Leighton : ‘‘ The ship wherein Christ is may be 
weather-beaten, but it shall not perish.’’ ) 

These facts are the more surprising, when we 
consider the vicissitudes through which the 
Church has passed. In early Christian times 
it was but a small community, practically 
negligible in the eyes of the great world and its 
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powers. But it was a community bound to- 
gether by no common bond and inspired by a 
faith that was destined to overcome the world. 
We talk in these days of the problems of non- 
church-going. In the times of primitive 
Christianity there was no such problem. Every 
Christian attended the services of his religion as 
a matter of course. There were no non-church- 
goers. The reason was doubtless that no induce- 
ments were in those days held out that could win 
to the Church’s services any who were not drawn 
thither by love for the Church’s King and Head. 
From the very first bitter persecutions raged 
around the little company of believers ; and the 
more extensive their influence became, the 
fiercer grew the storm. ‘But not even the darkest 
clouds could extinguish the Church’s light, or 
quench its life. By the orderly succession of its 
ministry, by the preaching of the Word, by the 
administration of the Sacraments, and by the 
manifestation of the manifold grace of God, it has 
had a more marvellous continuity than any other 
institution that the history of men has known,» 
Think of it, brethren: Eleven humble men with 
a Carpenter inthe midst. ‘The sword unsheathed 
against them—the fagots kindled—but in their 
ears the Master’s calm words are echoing: “‘ Fear 
not, little flock ; it is your Father’s pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” A few years and they 
are multiplied an hundred-fold. ‘They cross the 
plains, scale the mountains, tempt the sea ; they 
make prisoners of hope—the captives troop in 
as doves to their windows. The kings of the 
earth bring their glory into this immortal 
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Church. Thrones totter and fall, but the great 
miracle of God goes on—the Church survives 
amid the wonder and the homage of men. ‘‘ God 
is in the midst of her: she shall not be moved.” 
There has been no age without the Church of 
Christ. (We err grievously, if we suppose that 
our Church dates only from the Reformation of 
the 16th century. The great men of that era 
did not so account of their work... They called 
it the Reformation, that-is-to-say, their purpose 
was to reform, not to destroy the existing Church, 
to cleanse it and liberate it, but not to break away 
from any doctrine or practice that is truly 
Scriptural, Catholic, or Apostolic.. ‘‘ We be- 
lieve,” says a great Protestant writer, “‘ that our 
‘ doctrine and fellowship and breaking of bread 
and prayer ’ have descended to us from primitive 
ages under often varying conditions, yet embody- 
ing one spirit of faith and worship and through 
the channel of a ministry whose continuity never 
has been absolutely interrupted. . . Faith in 
Apostolical succession in the Roman or Anglican 
meaning of the term is one thing, and belief in the 
historical continuity and identity of a certain 
Church as a national branch of the Church 
Catholic, preserving through many centuries its 
national characteristics and its own ministry, is 
quite another. This belief has no affiance with 
superstition, while it cannot but tend to make us 
think of this Church with a more intelligent 
reverence,’ ( The persistence of the Church 
through the ages must be, in the eyes of any in- 
telligent man, a strong argument to prove that 
its vitality is equal to the triumphant overcoming 
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of any obstacles it may encounter in the future. ) 
Again and again there have been heard pro- 
phecies of its discontinuance. In every genera- 
tion voices have declared that its day was over— 
the Church was played out. But still it survives, 
and extends its sway, and marches forward on the 
path of progress. By all the laws that control the 
natural struggle for life, the Catholic Church 
should have died centuries ago. (Napoleon 
Bonaparte was right when he said in reply to one 
of his marshals who had asked for a single instance 
of a modern miracle: ‘‘ The Church of God.” 


| O, where are kings and empires now, 

| Of old that went and came ? 
But, Lord, Thy Church is standing yet, 
A thousand years the same. 
Unshaken as the eternal hills, 
Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 
A house not made with hands. 

What has been equally remarkable is the 
adaptability the Church has shewn to the varying 
needs of men. This is the reason why, though 
old, it has never grown, out of date.) Some things 
are never superannuated.( The air is as old as the 
earth, but we need it still. ‘The water, the sun- 
light, the.immemorial trees, and the everlasting 
hills—who grows weary of them, or would see 
them changed?) Nay, there are many things, 
which like wine improve with age. ‘‘ Old wood 
to burn ”’ says the familiar proverb, “‘ old books 
to read, old friends to love,” to which Charles I. 
added : “If you care for comfort, old shoes to 
wear.” Who does not know the attraction of the 
past—historic places, the glamour of memory 
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weaving its magic spell over the old home, the 
mother’s face, the songs of long ago. “ You 
sit,” says someone, ‘“‘ with a bundle of brown 
letters before you; their message swims before 
your eyes ; the past takes hold upon you. The 
postman rings ; what matters it? He can bring 
you no letters like these.” Ah, yes, and what 
Church can be like the Church of your fathers ? 


«What institution can hold the hearts and the 


affections of the race, as this old and~hoary 
edifice rising above the ages, towering over the 
wrecks of time? Jews in their long robes 
rejoiced to be members of it, and Greeks in their 
mantles of white, and Romans in their classic 
togas. (Strange medieval figures chanted the 
praise of God and His Christ in the massive 
buildings of antiquity, and beneath a burden of 
superstitious practices loved, nevertheless, the 
Church of God’s dear Son. Reformers contended 
for-it-;—covenanters-died for it ; }the men of the 
18th century, powdered and wigged and laced, 
did not wholly forsake it ; (the poor and the rich, 
the bond and the free, the Jew and the Gentile, 
the black and the white, are all embraced in its 
mighty scope. Where on this wide earth has it 
not found itself at home? } Go to the snow 
wastes of Greenland, and there, we find, Hans 
Egede did not spend his strength in vain. Think 
of the hot sands of Africa, where David 
Livingstone’s dying intercessions have drawn 
out a response for the open Sore of the World. 
(In the Coral Islands of the Southern Seas, and in 
the crowded streets of the world’s great capitals, 
one can hear the music of the sanctuary bells. 
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Under every varying form the Church itself is 
present adapting itself to the needs of men, 
‘ Like the State,” says Dr. Fairbairn, “ it may be 
either a monarchy orarepublic. If the monarchy 
be autocratic, it is, in ecclesiastical phraseology, a 
Papacy; if limited, an Episcopacy. If the 
republic be a representative aristocracy, it is 
Presbyterial; if democratic, Congregational. 
And so, while a polity is necessary to the Church, 
it is not a polity of a particular type. The Church 
creates the polity, not the polity the Church. It 
has existed, can exist, under each specific form, 
just as France has been Legitimist, Orleanist, 
Imperialist and Republican, and remained 
France still. Men may argue that one polity is 
more, the others are less perfect; but no man 
has any right to argue that any one is essential 
to the being of the Christian Church.” ? 

So much for the past. The question now 
arises : Has the Church the capability of adapting 
itself to the present and the future ? dor is it out 
of date and ready to perish as an active force in 
the world’s affairs ? There are many who) take 
up this pessimistic view, who sneer at the Church 
as an exhausted battery, and hold that for all 
simple, positive, and progressive purposes it is 
no longer any good. And so we are faced with 
the problems of non-church-going, and we are 
assured that before many years the Church will 
be left in-the~contempt.of.men as an outworn 
institution neither needed nor desired. Before, 
however, we resign ourselves to so melancholy an 
anticipation, let us consider a few facts. First of 

1.—“‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,” pp. 108 f. 
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all, non-church-going, though not found, as I 
have said, in primitive days, is nevertheless a 
very ancient feature of Church history. St. 
Chrysostom complained of it inthe fourth century, 
and our forefathers in Scottish Presbyterianism 
were greatly exercised over it. ‘There is not the 
smallest doubt that it was more prevalent a 
hundred years ago than it is even now;) and 
when we count the statistics in these days, we 
ought to take into account the huge membership 
of the Brotherhoods, the Bible Classes, and the 
Adult Sunday Schools, which are closely allied 
with Church life, if not quite the same thing as 
the services of the sanctuary. On the other hand, 
the influence of the Church is not to be measured 
solely by church-going. She may surely claim a 
share in the moral improvement of the State, the 
development of the social conscience, and the 
growth of the humanitarian and philanthropic 
spirit. At the same time the question is not so 
much whether non-church-going is an increasing 
factor in these days, as whether it must neces- 
sarily continue to be so? I am one of those who 
believe that it will be checked, not by some 
sudden miracle, but by that which has always 
proved the salvation of Christ’s Church in days 
gone by—its inherent capacity to adapt itself 
sooner or later to the conditions of the age in 
which it is placed. When interest in the Church 
flags, and its influence seems to be weakening, 
the reason is, almost always to be found in too 
great a conservatism ;) and when the Church 
awakes to the necessity for advance, and suits 
herself to the new needs of the new age, she 
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invariably resumes her sway over the hearts and 
lives of men. If in these days she is not moving 
like a mighty army through Christian lands, if 
her regiments are sometimes “‘ Falstaffian in 
their bedraggled impotence” (as someone has 
put it), may it not be because she is living in the 
past, and not yet aroused to the call of the new 
era? Some things the Church dare not, and 
must not change. She has no need to lower her 
testimony—no need to abandon her creed—no 
need to reduce her fundamental beliefs. But it 
is otherwise with the externals of worship ; the 
antiquated modes that grate on a modern ear, 
and (still worse) the timidity which shrinks from 
speaking out against evil, oppression, and sin of 
every kind, social as well as individual, the sin of 
the rich as well as of the poor, sins against the 
body as well as against the soul.. Men and women 
are driven from our Church, because the things 
they care about are seldom or never mentioned 
there ; because others seem to receive precedence 
over them, because pewholders turn them away 
from the doors of their pews as though they were 
intruders and aliens, or trespassers who should 
be prosecuted with the rigour of the law. There 
is not much of the Spirit of the Master about 
church-goers who can act in this way. And it 
ought always to be remembered that the 
sanctuary is not the house of the pewholder, but 
the House of God. When Jesus revealed God as 
Father, He gave us men as our brethren—not 
this man or that whom we may select—but all 
men. ‘To deny this claim, and shut up our 
hearts against our fellows is virtually to deny the 
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name we bear. In these days when everyone is 
so deeply interested in social reform, the Church 
cannot hold aloof from it save at the cost of her | 
influence. It may be that in the past she,has been ™ 
accustomed to seek too exclusively the salvation 
of the souls of men. She has thought of the soul 
as something which a man carries about with him. 
She needs to be brought back to the scriptural 
thought that Christ came to save the whole man. 
“Soul and body,” as Tristram Shandy said, 
“are like a jerkin and its lining; rumple the 
one and you crumple the other.” Jesus never 
forgot this great fact; He fed the 5,000, while 
He preached to them; He-healed-disease, while 
He diagnosed the sin beneath-it. He denounced 
the Pharisees not only for blocking the gateway of 
Heaven, but for devouring widows’ houses. 

What is a holy Church, unless she awes 

The times down from their sins? Did Christ select 

Such amiable times to.come and teach 

Love to and mercy ?? 

One fears that the Church has become far too 
much content to teach a domestic application of 
Christian Ethics, declaring boldly enough that 
man should be chaste, temperate, industrious, and 
kindly, but refraining from the public application 
of the precepts of Jesus to international relation- 
ships and industrial affairs. Who can doubt that 
commercial and political practices have become 
antagonistic in countless instances to the Sermon 
on the Mount? One can scarcely forbear the 
reflexion, that, if the Church of Christ in 
Germany had been truer to her Master’s ideals, 

1.—E. B. Browning: ‘“ Casa Guidi Windows,” Part I., 931 ff. 
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the military spirit, which has been Germany’s 
curse, and has become her ruin as a dominant 
power, would never have gained its overweening 
mastery in the realm. On the other hand one is 
humiliated to think that the drink-trafic, which 
the Church in these lands has never seriously 
set herself to uproot in the interests of righteous- 
ness, has been the chief reason for the delay of 
that victory, which has by God’s blessing crowned 
our efforts. Is Christianity therefore a failure ? 
Is the Church effete because she has fallen short 
in the time of need? ‘There have always been 
occasions, wherein the Church has disappointed 
the hopes of her most saintly members; but 
sooner or later the Spirit of Jesus, which ani- 
mates her, makes His power felt, and I have not 
the smallest doubt that it will be so again. The 
war may be God’s appointed way of rousing the 
Church to a sense of the new needs of the age, of 
ranging her tremendous forces more definitely 
and decisively on the side of righteousness, and 
of leading her to throw her influence more 
thoroughly into the scale on behalf of humanity 
rather than property, of morality rather than 
money, of the people as God’s heritage, rather 
than the playthings of man’s ambitious greed. 
Yes, brethren, and when the Church arises to 
this great task of interpreting the mind of Christ 
in industrial problems and social conditions and 
international relationships, as she assuredly will 
arise, so that all who live another few decades of 
this century will behold it, there will no longer 
be heard the cry that she is losing ground, or 
that she is played out; but the manhood and 
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womanhood of the nation will flow into her 
shrines again, and all nations will call her 
blessed. ‘‘ Cast your nets on the right side of 
the ship ”—change your method—and let down 
your nets for a draught. 

And then, lastly, 1 believe that the Church is 
not out of date, because it meets and supplies a 
universal human need. Men require a vehicle 
for worship,( Christian fellowship, and Christian 
service. If our Churches were shut Sunday after 
Sunday,)/a certain amount of piety and. religion 
might survive in solitary and sporadic instances, 
but it would be as though the reservoir of some 
great city should’ suddenly run dry. A. few 
would have wells of their own, but the general 
result would be appalling.) Yet this is the 
situation which every man is helping to bring 
about who deliberately absents himself from the 
sanctuary. / Even if you are convinced that you » 
can retain your own spiritual life apart from all 
Church services and associations (a thing which 
is very much to be doubted), are you not bound 
nevertheless to consider others? What a 
calamity to the nation, if public worship were 
given up, and Sunday turned into a day of 
recreation! The worst church-goer in this 
audience would not like to see our Churches 
closed ; yet he is undoubtedly using his influence 
in that direction. If anyone might legitimately 
have satisfied himself with the thought, that for 
him public. worship was unnecessary, surely it 
was Jesus Christ. But we read of the Sinless 
Man of Nazareth, that He went into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath-day, as His custom was. 
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He knew the value of sympathy in religion. 
Just as in any other matter of belief, political, 
social, municipal, or economical, men feel their 
need of public meetings, not to convince but to 
inspire, to focus, to increase their enthusiasm, 
and strengthen their opinions, so for man as a 
social being public worship is essential. _And 
then what a glorious opportunity the common 
services of the Sanctuary and the activities of 
congregational life afford of putting into practice ¥~ 
that spirit of brotherhood | to which have 
already..referred.!..‘‘ The rich and poor meet 
together, the Lord is the Maker of them all.” 
The poor resent, and rightly resent, the charity 
which comes to them like a bone thrown to a dog ; 
they feel themselves entitled to cordial, practical 
sympathy, consideration, and respect. The 
night before the execution of John Huss, as he 
was being hurried from judgment hall to 
prison, he felt amid the crowd a hand grasping 
his and pressing it. He saw the friendly face, 
and that night he wrote: ‘“‘ God bless John of 
Chlum for that right-hand of his!’ Is not this 
what we should all give one another in the house 
of God—the right-hand of love and sympathy, 
and helpfulness in the name of the compassionate 
and lowly Son of God ? 

Nor can the Church ever be played out, so long 
as it affords men the opportunity of doing the 
work of Christ, and sends them into the world to 
testify for truth and purity and brotherly love. 
“I never see,’ says Dr. Dawson, ‘“‘a little grey 
Church upon the hillside without a vivid sense of 

1.—Proverbs xxii. 2. 
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all it has done for the people; for it is from these 
humble doors that many a hero has come out to 
fight the good fight of liberty and righteousness for 
the people.’* Would God that this inscription 
could be written over the portals of all our Church 
buildings: ‘‘ From these doors came forth men 
and women to fight for the good cause.’ ( The 
Church should not be a hospital, where men “and 
women are chiefly intent upon saving themselves 
from spiritual death, or in convalescence pleading 
ever for the deepening of their spiritual life. 
Jesus Christ designed it to be a relief-ship going 
to rescue derelicts on life’s stormy wave—a body 
of self-forgetful, heroic, devoted men and women 
launching forth to uplift and save. If the Church 
is in any measure this, then it can never be out 
of date. There will always be room for it in a 
sinful, suffering world. ‘The annals of modern 
Christian missions shew, how magnificently 
Christ’s Church is fulfilling these functions 
among the heathen. Why not also at home? 
If you- think the Church is falling below its 
Master’s ideals, if you see much in it that is 


wrong.and open to criticism, if you feel that its ~~ 


activities should be better directed, that its 
methods should be modernized, that its forces 
might be more wisely and successfully employed 
—then why not come to its aid instead of standing 
aloof? It is a poor job to criticize others, and 
do nothing yourself. It is a bad sign of any 
Church or congregation, when all the work is 
done by the minister, or the office-bearers and 
a fraction of the people—and the rest stand 
1.—‘‘ The Evangelistic Note,”’ p. 225, 
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stubbornly aside. The attitude of every 
Christian man is: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have 
me to do?”’ The Church is your Church. If 
its work is not your work, then whose is it? 
It may go on—yes, and it will go on—whether 
you do it or not, for God can raise up workmen 
from the very stones. But so far as you can, 
you are destroying the Church of God which He 
hath purchased with His own blood, when you 
hold back from its calls to fellowship and to 
service. On the gate of an American cemetery 
where many are buried who fell on the Con- 
federate side in The Civil War, is placed the line 
from Ovid: ‘‘Qui bene pro patria cum patria- 
que jacent”’=“ They lie nobly dead for their 
country and with their country.’ But the 
Church with its worship and service and privilege 
never dies. ‘Time cannot wither it, nor age 
destroy. God buries His workmen, and carries 
on His work. From age to age He is God. 
And when the end comes and the consummation 
of all things, the Church militant, which we see 
now marred by division, enfeebled by the 
disloyalty of its members, soiled by the dust of 
conflict, and often “‘ sore let and hindered ” 
(as one has said) “‘ in running the race that is set 
before it,” shall be the Church glorified and 
triumphant, the Bride, the Lamb’s wife, to 
whom the promise shall be fulfilled: ‘‘ The 
Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty : 
He will save, He will rejoice over thee with joy ; 
He will rest in His love; He will joy over thee 
with singing.” ? 
1—Ovid: Heroides iii. 106, 2.—Zephaniah iii. 17. 
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I love Thy Church, O God, 
Her walls before Thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of Thine eye 
And graven on Thy hand. 


For her my tears shall fall, 

For her my prayers ascend, 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end.? 


1.—T. Dwight. 
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Isaran 11. 4.—‘‘ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 
WE are drawing very near to the Christmas 
Season! which speaks of Peace and Goodwill 
amongst men. It is five years since one could 
observe the sacred anniversary without a feeling 
of inconsistency, or at least a consciousness that 
current events were sadly at variance with a 
celebration of the birth of the Prince of Peace. 
But in these five years we have learnt much under 
that stern schoolmaster, War. When we last 
held Christmas festivity unshadowed by the 
gloom of conflict, few or none of us would have 
said that the prophecy of our text was within 
measureable distance of fulfilment. To the 
statesman it would have seemed mere Utopia ; 
to the Christian an event still far off—to be 
prayed for, but not to be expected for generations 
to come. And now, by the wonderful trans- 
forming power of events under the control of a 
wise and gracious God, the whole world is doing 
homage (outwardly at least) to the project of a 
League of Nations, the aim of which is primarily 
to abolish war. Every civilized people acclaims 
the proposal; and more remarkable still, every 
civilized Government has in some degree, more 
or less warmly, joined in the welcome. One 
could wish that our own Government had ex- 
pressed itself a little more unequivocally, especi- 

1.—Preached on the Sunday before Christmas, 1918. 
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ally in recent days; but one clings to the belief 
that the Prime Minister means still what he 
declared last March, before the Free Church 
Council to be one of the supreme aims of the 
War : “ As society is banded for the punishment 
of oppression, of murder, of theft, fraud, and all 
kinds of wrong and injustice inflicted by one 
individual upon another, so nations shall be 
banded together for the protection of each other 
and the world as a whole against the force, fraud, 
and greed of the mighty. To falter, ere all 
this be achieved, would be to doubt the justice of 
the Ruler of the World.”’ Our Premier and his 
Ministers have their chance in the Peace Con- 
ference soon to meet in Paris. Let us pray God, 
that they may not let it slip from their grasp. 
There are two public men! who have done this 
glorious ideal incalculable service, which as 
Christian people we ought to acknowledge. One 
is Lord Grey of Fallodgn, who strove so earnestly 
four and a half years ago to preserve the peace of 
the world, and who has now devoted his great 
ability and experience to the promotion of this 
lasting guarantee. If any man knows what is 
possible for Europe to do, he is the man. No 
living statesman has been in such close touch with 
the foreign relations of our country through the 
old bad times. One might have expected to find 
pessimism and doubting here, if anywhere. But 
no; Lord Grey believes a League of Nations isa 
feasible and practical scheme, and he is throwing 
the weight of his great influence on its side. “ If 
1.—In the light of later developments Lord Robert Cecil’s 
name should be added as a third. 
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the War,” he says, ‘‘ does not teach mankind new 
lessons that will so dominate the thought and 
feeling of those who survive it, as to make new 
things possible, then the War will be the greatest 
catastrophe, as well as the most grievous trial 
and suffering, of which mankind has any record.”’* 
And again: ‘“ The establishment and main- 
tenance of a League of Nations, is more import- 
ant and essential to a secure peace than any of 
the actual terms of peace that may conclude 
the War; it will transcend them all.’*? The 
other great publicist whose name deserves honour 
in this connexion is President Wilson. From 
the beginning of America’s entrance into the War 
he has spoken with trumpet-tongue of the 
supreme need for a new inter-relation of peoples, 
and has borne to the present day unswerving 
testimony to the possibility and necessity of 
establishing such a League, as Lord Grey has 
sought and recommended. The latter recog- 
nises the special value attaching to President 
Wilson’s adherence, since he and his country had 
for two and a half years been able to observe the 
War as neutrals, and had thus enjoyed the leisure 
to reflect and to draw conclusions without the 
distractions and anxieties of those actually en- 
gaged in the conflict. It means much, therefore, 
for the world, that President Wilson, with the 
unanimous support of the great country he 
represents, is pledged to the doctrine, that, if 
national peace and liberty are to be secured in 


1.—Pamphlet on ‘“‘ The League of Nations ” (Oxford University 
Press), p. 4. 


2.—Ditto, pp. 14 f, 
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future, there must be a League of Nations to 
secure them. I think also I am safe in affirming 
that the heart of our own people is sound in this 
matter. ‘The only statement of our War-aims 
which roused the entire nation to a genuine and 
lofty enthusiasm was that which declared that 
we were in the War to end War for ever, to over- 
throw military aggression, and to make the world 
safe for democracy. ‘That aim is precisely the 
purpose of the proposal we are discussing to-day ; 
and no one has been able to suggest any alter- 
native method of reaching the same end. 

Let us look then at the League of Nations a 
little more in detail. First of all it implies a 
dethronement of the ideal of War—the Prussian 
Gospel of Militarism, which hails War as bene- 
ficial and necessary for the human race. ‘‘Might 
is right, and what is right is decided by War. 
War gives a biologically just decision.” I 
wonder whether the German who wrote that 
would subscribe to it now. However true it may 
have proved itself in the actual event, the prin- 
ciple is none the less thoroughly unsound ; for 
War itself is sheer devilry, and those who won 
this War are precisely those who hate it most. 
Does anyone on earth believe that a new War, 
twenty or thirty years hence, could possibly be 
anything short of a hellish and unimaginable 
tragedy? Discovery, stimulated by frenzied 
ambition, would leave even the unspeakable 
atrocities of the recent conflict in the shade. To 
call up the dim spectre of such an Armageddon 
is enough to make everyone resolve, that some 
means must, and shall, be devised to render it 
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impossible. There are, of course, sceptics, who 
throw doubt upon every scheme for the abolition 
of War. They point to human nature, and 
assure you as men of the world, that, no matter 
what arrangements you make at Peace Confer- 
ences or elsewhere, so long as man is man, War 
will break forth from human passion, cupidity, 
and ambition. Most of these critics are either 
incurable pessimists, who by their very creed 
deny the love and power of God, or else inter- 
ested parties, who have something to gain by 
War, who grow rich upon human disputes and 
hatred—the men whom Erasmus described as 
“the few whose impious weal depends on the 
public woe.’’ We are not going to be such fools 
as to decide the feasibility of the League of 
Nations by the opinions of the armament firms, 
or the professional cynics. After all, the very 
same arguments could as plausibly have been 
adduced to shew that the disputes of individuals 
must always, human nature being as pugnacious 
as it is, be settled by brute force. But long since 
individuals in civilized states have learnt to 
accept the reign of law ; and anyone who resorts 
to force to give effect to what he considers his 
rights, finds himself at once opposed and re- 
strained by the force of the State, which in 
democratic countries means the combined force 
of individuals. ‘There is in the nature of things 
no reason, why analogous principles should not 
hold good in the relationship of nations. 

The League of Nations, therefore, will deny 
to any State freedom for aggression against its 
neighbours. That will impose both a limitation 
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and an obligation. The limitation will forbid 
nations to enforce their interests by War. The 
obligation will be to combine with other nations 
in using force against any nation which rejects 
peaceful methods of settlement, and resorts to 
force. In other words a nation must set a high 
price, not only upon its own freedom, but on the 
freedom of every other nation, and even recog- 
nise that it is responsible for its preservation. A 
wise man has said that the supreme law of right 
conduct among men is reverence for personality. 
“Treat human nature,” he urges, “in yourself 
and in all others always as an end and never 
as a means.”’* Germany has treated Belgium, 
Serbia, Rumania, Russia, Poland, Greece, and 
Turkey, as mere means to her end. In so 
doing she has violated this law of reverence for 
the personality of nations. She has been like the 
African chief, who complained to a British official 
of the imposition of taxes. When it was ex- 
plained that these were used to keep order in the 
country and make flocks and herds and possessions 
safe, he became angry. Before the British came, 
he said, he could raid a neighbour and bring 
back the spoil. ‘‘ Now you come here and tell 
me I ought to pay taxes to be prevented from 
doing this, and it makes me mad.” What 
British rule has been accomplishing against such 
lawless spirits in Africa and elsewhere, the 
League of Nations is designed to effect in Europe 
and for the whole world. It is not to be a 
League of Pacifism, or non-resistance. It must 

1.—-Quoted in Sir H. Jones’ pamphlet: ‘‘ Form the League of 
Peace Now,” p. 5. 
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be prepared to repel aggression against whom- 
soever directed, as we should not hesitate to 
prevent by force a murder being committed in 
our presence, or within range of our power to 
defend the victim. Just as you and your neigh- 
bours have a common obligation, which neither 
you nor he can undertake alone, called “‘ keeping 
the peace,’—which you have to manage, there- 
fore, by the powers of the community, through 
the agency of police, so the States of the world 
have a supreme common interest—the peace, 
order, and security of mankind—which cannot be 
realized by one nation, but only by the general 
consent of all, embodied in a collective institu- 
tion like the proposed League of Nations. The 
International Police Force, which it would 
establish, would receive control of the great 
weapons of War, and would so completely over- 
shadow any national guard or militia, as to make 
it impossible for any nation to go to War. 
Disputes would then be settled by new inter- 
national Courts of Arbitration—no longer 
optional, but compulsory. There are difficulties 
involved here, grave enough no doubt, but not 
beyond the power of goodwill to solve. And in 
any case the gravest difficulties that may arise 
in these matters are infinitely less dangerous 
than the awful alternative of piling up in every 
country new munitions of War, making pre- 
parations which statesmen everywhere warn us 
must be ten times as great as before the War, in 
order eventually to face another world-conflict 
which would inevitably mean the extinction of 
civilization. “If,” as Mr. Wells has said, 
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“mankind does not disarm, mankind will be 
starved while holding its weapons, and there is 
no other way to secure a world disarmament 
except by setting up a world-power that can 
challenge any country that arms.” 

In view of the tremendous necessities of the 
times the objections to the League of Nations 
cannot be allowed much weight. We are told 
it will be anti-national. We shall be trapped 
into giving away our national interests. That 
is both a selfish and an unreal objection. The 
fallacy lies in the belief that to be a patriot one 
must hate. Let us leave such a belief to the 
Germans, who, by their adherence to it as 
almost a substitute for religion, lost respect for 
the lives and dignity of men outside Germany. 
The League of Nations is not a project to inter- 
fere in any nation’s own affairs. It is a proposal 
to establish and organize common interests. 
The imperialism which inculcates mere hatred 
and exclusiveness is a reflexion of German 
imperialism and deserves no more quarter and 
no more respect. There is a more subtle 
objection, however, which criticizes the League 
of Nations proposal as impracticable. You have 
had these schemes before—after every big 
European war they have been mooted; they 
have come to nothing each time—why should 
they succeed now? ‘The answer is that machin- 
ery is always useless without power. We 
have perhaps better machinery lying to our hand 
at the present time than ever before. We can 
bring to bear economic pressure upon recal- 
citrant states. We have the nucleus of a League 
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of Nations already in existence, and which has 
worked in harmony for four years and more— 
the Entente Powers. We have the forces for 
an International Police. We have in the Hague 
Conference a beginning made in regularizing 
international arbitration and giving its machinery 
an initial shape which only required adaptation 
and plenipotence to make it workable. The 
machinery is already in being—but what about 
the power, without which it is only so much 
material ? I maintain that we have the power 
now as never before; for I believe the human 
race is not hopelessly unteachable, and never in 
all the history of the world has it had such a 
lesson. The sufferings of the past war are 
incalculable ; it has been burned into human 
consciences that another world-war would be a 
crime and a disaster beyond all measurement. 
Now, when the suffering and sorrow are still 
lying as a weight upon every heart, now when the 
memory of the brave dead who gave their lives, 
not to win territory or fame, but to secure to 
future generations deliverance from the curse 
and horror of war, is still green in the loving and 
grateful appreciation of those for whom they 
died ; now when the leaders of mighty Govern- 
ments have openly declared that this war was 
waged to prevent for all time the recurrence of 
military aggression, and to destroy the reign of 
brute force; now when the Church of Christ 
is awake more widely than ever to the call of her 
Master, the Prince of Peace, in the interests of 
international amity and the brotherhood of 
mankind ; now, as on no other occasion in all 
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history, however important or momentous, we 
have the power that is needed to make the 
machinery work ; and we must see to it that our 
statesmen apply the power to the machinery and 
the machinery to the power, and evolve a League 
of Nations which will be a league not of dynasties, 
but of peoples, not of legal contract merely, but 
of Honour—a League based on moral law, 
pledged to observe peace and renounce war, not 
because peace brings prosperity and war misery, 
but because peace is right and wanton war is 
wrong. “‘ Now is the acceptable time, now is 
the day of salvation,” when the message of 
Bethlehem may well ring through the earth with 
such potency and reality as it has not hitherto 
done in the course of all the centuries. May the 
Church of the living God and of His Son, Jesus 
Christ, champion this holy crusade and vindicate 
in this crisis the everlasting principles which her 
Founder has proclaimed to the world. 
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IS MAN IMMORTAL? THE ANSWER 
OF REASON 


Jos xiv. 14.—‘ If a man die, shall he live again ? ” 


THE war with its grim list of casualties has 
thrown a new emphasis on the problems of the 
future life. The man in the street is interested 
-as never before in the questions of immortality. 
Thoughtful people, however, have always been 
aware that the doctrine of immortality is much 
more than a stimulating subject of debate ; it is 
one of those fundamental and essential con- 
victions without which the great life cannot be 
lived at all. ‘That is why we find it in every 
nation and every age. The fact that the conclu- 
sion has often been reached on_ insufficient 
evidence, or even on false or illusory 
grounds, does not invalidate the truth of the 
doctrine itself, Let us note at the very com- 
mencement that immortality is not a dogma 
which we are asked to receive on the zpse 
dixit of religion as a matter of faith as opposed 
to a matter of reason—something, in plain 
language, to be swallowed on the strength of 
external authority and without any sort of 
proof. That would be credulity and not faith. 
True faith is a function which the scientist 
employs constantly as a necessary factor in 
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his investigations—only that he calls it hypo- 
thesis rather than faith, He assumes as a 
hypothesis, for example, the law of gravity, 
which we cannot prove, but when he finds that 
the facts of the universe suit that law, he is 
confirmed in his faith. The religious thinker in 
like manner assumes the truth of immortality. 
He finds that it explains many of the deep 
problems of the world, and therefore his faith in 
his own hypothesis is confirmed. If, then, we 
discover that the facts of science and philosophy, 
so far from contradicting the possibility of a life 
beyond the grave, seem actually to confirm it, 
we are only acting reasonably in receiving the 
belief as an article of our faith—an article which, 
as we shall see in another discourse, is abundantly 
reinforced and strengthened by the testimony of 
Holy Scripture. 

The first question we have to ask, then, is: 
What is the attitude of science to this problem 
raised by our text ? By science I mean “‘ ordered 
thought about the facts of the world as open to our 
observing and reasoning faculties.” Do the 
ascertained facts of science regarding the 
relations of soul and body preclude the con- 
tinued existence of the former after death? 
It is becoming increasingly plain that science has 
no justification on the basis of any physical facts 
hitherto discovered for placing a veto on 
immortality. The problem could be absolutely 
and decisively solved, if we could establish 
conclusively the relations between soul and body. 
That, however, is a question still in dispute. 
There is a school of materialistic thinkers, of 
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whom the most familiarly known is Haeckel, 
who maintain that the relation is one of cause 
and effect. The soul, they claim, is the result of 
the bodily processes so that, when these cease in 
death, the soul also is destroyed. If that could 
be established, the question would here be 
answered, and the hope of men would be met 
with a solid and final negation. The mind would 
be abolished with the decay of the brain; the 
shadow vanish, when the substance is destroyed ; 
the music end when the instrument lies broken ; 
the flame flicker out when the fuel is burnt to 
ashes. Now it must be admitted that there is 
a very close connexion between body and soul ; 
it is patent to all observers, that mental power 
waxes and wanes with brain structure, and that 
consciousness is intimately associated with the 
nerve system of the body. But it cannot be 
proved that these phenomena are incapable of a 
different explanation. Body and soul may be 
two separate entities independent in origin, and 
only coming into close relation in actual life. 
In that case the body is not the cause of the soul 
but its instrument, just as the pane of glass does 
not create the light but transmits it. Let the 
pane be broken, the light will still shine. No 
scientist can demonstrate the contrary. He 
may believe that the relation is causal—he 
cannot prove it, nor can he disprove the other 
suggested relation, according to which the body 
is the instrument rather than the cause, the 
vehicle instead of the creator. Hence the candour 
with which Professor Tyndall himself declared 
that ‘‘ the passage from the physics of the brain 
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to the corresponding facts of consciousness is 
unthinkable. The chasm between the two 
classes of phenomena remains intellectually 
impassable.’ There are indeed certain facts of 
consciousness which seem to indicate a con- 
siderable amount of independence on the part 
of the soul. There are the faculty of memory, 
and the sense of personal identity, which persist 
through entire changes of the bodily structure. 
Every seven years you have a new body—but 
you yourself do not change accordingly; the 
physical particles of the brain are constantly. 
altering; if consciousness were a brain-product, 
it must change too. No; in the course of evolu- 
tion the mind shews an ever-increasing tendency 
to liberate itself from physical control ; and this 
tendency surely suggests at least the possibility 
of its becoming entirely emancipated from the 
body, and continuing to live in a free and 
discarnate existence. 

There is, however, a more subtle form of the 
physicists’ theory or causal hypothesis as we 
have termed it. It is said, with much learning, 
that the energy value of the heat, chemical 
products, and movements of the body equals 
the energy value of the food and oxygen absorbed 
by nutrition; and that, therefore, however 
the mind may seem to affect the body, it cannot 
really do so, or it would disturb the law according 
to which all energy in the universe is fixed in’; 
quantity, however manifold in form. On the - 
other hand the mind is affected by the condition ~ 
and efficiency of bodily functions, so that it must 
be a mere by-product, ‘‘ as helpless to affect the 
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material conditions of the body as the glancing 
light reflected from the broken surface of a wave 
is to affect the form or impetus of the wave as it 
breaks on the shore.”’ This is the position 
taken up by Professors Tyndall and Huxley in 
the last generation. It is now largely abandoned, 
since leading evolutionists have shewn that it 
fails to explain the emergence of mind in the 
upward march of life. If mind is of no use to 
body, what function does it serve? Nothing can 
persist in a world of reality which has no function 
to perform. That is a postulate of scientific 
thought. Besides, as a practical fact, no one can 
believe that mental operations do not affect our 
body. I hope to shew, before we close, that 
they are being more and more widely admitted as 
factors of vast importance in their influence on 
the physical functions. Common sense tells us 
that the idea of climbing a mountain, for example, 
resulting in the wish and the resolve to climb it 
is the real cause which determines a man’s body 
to make the ascent. We need not dwell longer 
on this now generally abandoned theory of a past 

- generation. More modern discoveries are shew- 
ing that the mind not only influences the body, 
but has an increasing tendency to dominate the 
body and control its sensations.. 

I shall not stop to examine those more com- 
plicated theories, which hold that the relation 
of body and mind is one of parallelism, or one of 

- identity, the most subtle of which is that which 
“argues that consciousness is the only reality, 
matter being the form in which all consciousness 
1.—Dr. E. Griffith-Jones : ‘Faith and Immortality,” p. 56f. 
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other than my own is manifested, and mind 
being my own consciousness. According to 
this theory any particular consciousness, yours 
or mine, would be only a manifestation of the 
universal consciousness, just as a wave is an 
evanescent phenomenon of the universal sea. 
This would preclude any personal future exist- 
ence for the soul; and, indeed, it denies any 
real personal existence here. It leaves no room 
for the sense of personal identity. ‘“‘ All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole, whose body 
nature is and God the soul.” The exponents 
of the theory do not meet these difficulties. 
We may suggest, as a more tenable hypothesis 
for explaining the true relation of body and soul, 
a dualism which permits inter-action—body on 
soul and soul on body. The only question is: 
Which is the dominating factor? Well, the 
simplest form of life, as revealed by evolutionary 
research, has its conscious side—it has operations 
and activities which imply action with an object 
in view, and that kind of action is always mental. 
Take, further, any physical organism, and you 
find it to be the home of countless chemical and 
physical reactions held together and directed 
towards a common end. Whence comes this 
controlling principle? Why do they cease at 
death? If they are merely mechanical, death 
would not interfere with their activity ; but it 
does, because something deserts the organism, 
and that something is the non-material principle 
—the vital force—which holds them together. 
Now apply this to the human constitution. 
What is it that co-ordinates sight, hearing, touch, 
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taste, smell into a psychic whole? These are 
various and separable forms of consciousness. 
What unites them into our self-consciousness ? 
The best hypothesis is undoubtedly that of a 
soul, which acts and interacts on the body during 
the whole of life, and which is at least conceiv- 
ably separable from the body at death. ? 

In a later discourse I hope to have something 
to say about the evidence which Psychical 
Research has accumulated for a future life. It 
is sufficient to note here in passing that the 
phenomena of the sub-conscious personality 
offer striking confirmation of the supposition 
that the soul dominates the body. Thought- 
transference, hypnotism, telepathy, dreams, 
hauntings, and so forth, are no longer fancies but 
well-ascertained facts of psychology ; and they 
strongly suggest the belief that the body is 
inhabited by a spiritual entity which uses the 
body for its own ends. The whole subject is 
very obscure and full of mystery ; but enough 
has been established to destroy for ever the theory 
that the soul is the equivalent of mechanical 
forces or chemical changes in the body. Along- 
side these researches we have the medical results 
attained by mental suggestion. A woman 
receives the news of some sudden calamity—say 
her son’s death on the battlefield. That is a 
mental cause for the physical effects that im- 
mediately ensue—the sudden flush—the subse- 
quent pallor,. fainting, and unconsciousness. 
The mind is able to use the body to express its 


1.—The last two paragraphs are largely a summary of Dr. Griffith- 
Jones’ very able argument in “ Faith and Immortality,” pp. 53 ff. 
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emotions. Parallel to this is the direct influence 
the mind may have in curing organic physical 
disease. Patients are now encouraged to exercise 
their will power ; and in the will we have the 
development of a force which can dominate 
brain-processes and direct the stores of nerve 
force by an autocratic power of choice that no 
law can anticipate or explain. In view of all 
these facts the scientific mind has gradually 
moved away from the materialistic theory of the 
origin of mind ; and the tendency is to recognise 
the reality of the apparent control exercised by 
the mind over bodily processes. To have 
arrived at this result is to have made the task of 
religion, with its firm belief in the life to come, 
comparatively easy. Science offers no veto to 
immortality. ‘The way is open for the evidence 
religion has to adduce. 

There is only one other aspect in the answer 
that reason gives to the question of our text, 
which I intend to dwell on for a moment in 
closing. It is an assumption of all science 
that we live in a rational universe. Apart from 
this every kind of research would be vain. Now 
the rationality of the universe demands the 
immortality of the soul. “I believe,” says a well- 
known writer on evolution, “in the immortality 
of the soul, not in the sense in which I accept 
demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s work.” ! 
This life is not big enough for the development 
of man’s whole nature. Alike his rational and 
his moral life reach out after aims which are 

1.—Fiske : “ Destiny of Man,” p. 62. 
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beyond his attainment here. In this world he 
can neither know the entire round of truth, nor 
realize the perfect character. His body is com- 
plete—a triumph of evolutionary adaptation and 
artistic beauty,—but his soul has still many 
stories to add, before the building can receive its 
topstone, and stand in the perfection its maker 
has designed. The relationship with God begun 
here demands another stage of existence, where it 
can be pursued to its destined consummation. 
If life is rational, a creature who is urged by all 
that is noblest and best in his nature to reach out 
towards the possession of spiritual life cannot 
cease to be, simply because his bodily frame is 
worn out, or destroyed. The body is sometimes 
compared to a scaffolding, within which the soul 
is being built up. Could anything be more 
grotesque than to imagine the mere framework 
being completed and embellished, while that for 
which it was erected is left unfinished, or, as in 
some cases, scarcely begun? ‘There, are, of 
course, those who reply that this makes too much 
of man, and that in view of the vastness of the 
universe he cannot be counted a creature of such 
high import. The facts are just the opposite. 
The whole universe exists for man. He is the 
one supremely significant being in it, for he alone 
is endowed with thought. There is that in 
him which is too great even for a mighty theatre 
like this vast created universe. Have we not 
seen in these recent years, when thousands have 
been willing to lay down their lives for the ideal 
of liberty—counting neither youth, nor pleasure, 
nor love itself dear, in comparison with honour 
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and duty,—a fresh and imperishable demon- 
stration, that there is in man’s soul a quality 
transcending all the powers of materialism, and 
victorious even over death. In considerations 
like these we have such a basis for belief in 
immortality, as may not perhaps by itself carry 
conviction, but as makes it easy for us to build 
upon it the statelier edifice of the Christian 
Faith in a life to come. 
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II 


IS MAN IMMORTAL? 
THE ANSWER OF INSTINCT 


Eccies. 111. 11.—“‘ He hath set eternity in their heart’ (Revised 
Version, margin). 
EVERY nation in the world’s history has put 
the question to itself: ‘Is man immortal ?” 
And every nation has answered it in the affrm- 
ative. Since we do not see within the veil there 
must always be doubts and surmisings. But 
still the faith lives in every human breast, that 
death does not end all. Where this faith has 
met with denial, the denial has not been instinct- 
ive, but reasoned, and as we have tried in the 
last discourse to see, reasoned from false pre- 
misses, or at any rate with faulty arguments. 
The lowest tribes of savages, though perhaps at 
first seeming to have almost no conception of life 
beyond the grave, are nevertheless found on closer 
enquiry to believe firmly in some form of im- 
mortality. Paton vouches for this among the 
cannibals of the South Seas, than whom it would 
be hard to discover more degraded peoples. The 
higher sort of savage, like the Red Indian, had 
always his happy hunting ground to await him 
after death. The pagan Norsemen had their 
Valhalla. The great Eastern nations, which have 
left their mark deeply on the world’s history, 
were all taught by their religions to look for 
a continuance of earthly existence beyond the 
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grave. In India, HindKuism taught this doc- 
trine fifteen centuries before Christ; Egypt 
had it four thousand years ago; Babylonia two 
thousand years earlier still; Zoroaster pro- 
claimed it in Persia ten centuries before the 
Christian era; and the popular religions of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin nations believed at 
least in Sheol or Hades, while the great men and 
prophets of those famous peoples saw more 
deeply into the truth. Socrates, as Plato, 
records him, brings to this subject what has been 
well called, “‘the noblest single offering that 
human reason has yet laid upon the altar of 
human hope.” Every religious faith in Chris- 
tendom holds fast to the same great confidence ; 
and even among scientific men and philosophers 
to-day there is much less assurance of denial ; 
and many humble believers in the Christian view 
aretobefound. ‘The fact is that a human instinct 
cannot be lightly overthrown ; nothing less than 
proof positive is sufficient to root it out. Emer- 
son tells us of two United States Senators, who 
used to discuss together as their favourite topic 
the immortality of the soul. They could never 
get any reasons, that satisfied them, for believing 
it. After a time one of them retired from 
Congress, and went to live in a distant place. 
They did not meet for twenty-five years, and 
when they came face to face again, the one grasped 
the other’s hand and said : “ Any light, Albert ?” 
“None,” he replied, and then after a pause 
“ Any light, Lewis?” And the answer again 
was, ““ None.” ‘They shook hands once more, 
and parted for the last time. A mournful story 
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in itself ; but Emerson makes upon it this acute 
comment, that the impulse which prompted those 
men to seek proof of immortality was itself the 
strongest of all proof. You may ask why our 
instinct should be a proof ; and I should answer 
without hesitation : because God is, as the Bible 
represents Him, a Faithful Creator. We cannot 
imagine a God who is not good, and we cannot 
imagine a good God mocking His creatures by 
implanting in their hearts instincts that are only 
designed to mislead and betray. 
Thou wilt not leave him in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 


He thinks he was not made to die, 
And Thou hast made him; Thou art just.? 


“‘ Christian faith,” says a wise apologist for 
Christianity, ‘‘ has no demonstration that death 
does not end all. But, assured about the char- 
acter of God, it knows who is the keeper of the 
keys of the grave, and it can trust its dear ones 
to Him with calm hope. How far is that better 
than trying, as spiritualism does, to pick the lock ! 
The character of God is the question of all 
questions of faith, and when that has been 
answered, faith is at rest about everything.” 

It is surely legitimate to urge that, just as in 
the visible creation we find perfect adaptations of 
organs to the ends they serve—the eye, for 
example, being admirably suited for seeing, and 
possessing many things to see—the ear for hearing, 
and having many sounds to hear—so there must 
be in the unseen world objects (if we may so call 
them), upon which those faculties may rest and 

1.—Tennyson: “ In Memoriam,” prologue. 
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find satisfaction, which this world has never 
been able to appease. Man as we know him is 
the incompletest thing on earth. Stars, oceans, 
birds, beasts, insects, are all fulfilling their 
highest ends ; the average stag is the type of his 
kind—the monarch of the glen ; would any one 
say that the average man is the type of manhood ? 
Evolution may declare man’s body to be com- 
plete ; but even evolution would not claim that 
men have reached the plenitude of their mental, 
or moral, or spiritual capabilities. A leaf may 
fall and wither without our feeling incongruity, 
since a leaf was perfect, ere it fell; but when a 
rosebud drops, withered or cankered, ere its 
day come to bloom, we could shed tears to see 
its promise unfulfilled. Are we to think that in 
the garden of our souls, every bud shall perish 
before it opens, or may we not rather argue that 
a kindlier sun will bring it to its promised bloom ? 
As Robert Browning sings with true poetic 

insight : 

I cannot chain my soul; it will not rest 

In its clay prison, this most narrow sphere: 

It has strange impulse, tendency, desire, 

Which nowise I account for nor explain, 

But cannot stifle, being bound to trust 

All feelings equally, to hear all sides : 


How can my life indulge them? Yet they live, 
Referring to some state of life unknown.! 


Why, for example, is the world around us 
clothed with such wondrous beauty ? As a mere 
servant of household wants Nature might have 
been dressed in homely, russet garments ; but 


1.—R. Browning: “ Pauline ” (Works I. 9). 
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she is also the priestess of heaven appealing to 
the higher faculties of man, and so she is 
apparelled in a glory richer and rarer than 
Solomon’s. It is surely a true, instinctive feeling 
that God does not mean to destroy us forever, 
when He permits us to gaze on scenes that 
elicit the highest longings and capabilities of our 
nature. By the glory of this perishing world 
He is training our souls for the excelling glory 
of immortality. 

On a line with this argument is that which 
bases itself on the injustices of life as we see it. 
Many a century ago Abraham uttered an appeal 
that finds an echo in every thinking heart : 
“* Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?”’ 
We feel that He must sooner or later vindicate 
His over-ruling righteousness ; and yet we do 
not see it always vindicated in this life. 
Oppression, cruelty, disease, deformity, suffering, 
ill-success befall some, while others, not better 
than they, escape. The evil are often those who 
flourish like a green bay tree, while the righteous 
seem forsaken. There can only be one solution 
of the problem of evil which perplexes us all— 
one solution that can preserve our faith in the 
justice of God—and that is the doctrine of 
immortality. Are we to think that young lives 
of promise are cut off, and the promise never 
fulfilled ; that long lives of acquisition are to end 
without the knowledge gained being used ; that 
men are to’be like workmen who occupy the 
whole day sharpening their tools, and never are 
permitted to use them? ‘‘ We spend a lifetime,” 
it has been truly said, “in the pursuit of know- 
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ledge, and die on the doorstep of the Temple of 
Wisdom. We come to the end of nothing, 
know no truth perfectly, solve no problem 
finally, but have to be content with hints, 
fragments, broken columns, half-truths.” If, as 
the preacher declares, ‘‘ God has set eternity in 
men’s heart,’ did He do it to baffle them? Is 
He a God who mocks at His people? Or is He 
not a Faithful Creator, who implants within the 
souls of His creatures no worthy longing He does 
not mean to satisfy? This is the answer to the 
argument against immortality based on the 
comparative insignificance of man, to which 
reference has already been made. ‘The forces 
of Nature are indeed stupendous—the vastness 
of the universe seems infinitely great beside 
puny humanity. But man has a true and un- 
conquerable instinct that his greatness does not 
consist in his size, nor in that of the earth he 
dwells in; man’s greatness lies in his heart 
which is big enough to love God, his conscience 
which is enlightened enough to know good and 
evil, his will which is strong enough to choose the 
right and cleave to it. ‘These mighty capabilities 
are the bestowal of God, and they demand eternal 
life ; so that if God do not satisfy their demand, 
He leaves us to the awful conclusion that He is 
a mocker of His own Creation. All the great 
edifice of human character—the divinest thing 
in God’s universe—would in that case have been 
fashioned laboriously through the centuries only 
to be ruthlessly destroyed. We cannot believe 
it ; or if you can, then I would have you to think 
whether your conception of God is not low and 
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unworthy : or whether on the other hand you 
have not been living so poor and grovelling a 
life that you are blind to the indignity of death. 
Live only for sense and sin, and the extinction 
of life may seem a sort of relief. You would not 
be losing much. But live for truth, love, holi- 
ness, and all your nobler self, and you cannot 
but wrestle on towards heaven, ‘“ declaring 
plainly that you seek a country,” and with all 
the strength of faith demanding deliverance 
from the outrage of the grave. 

Let me, in closing, simply hint at what I hope 
in the next discourse to develop more fully. 
The founder of the Christian Faith offers no 
reasoned defence of Immortality. It was to 
Christ’s mind a truth that might well be assumed 
—an instinct, so to speak, of the soul. Like the 
existence of God men did not need to argue it 
out. It came as an intuition, which it were 
harder to disbelieve than to accept. The instinct- 
ive love of life is ineradicable, and Jesus came 
that we might have life more abundant. He was 
confident that none could taste this “‘ life which 
is life indeed,” without an irresistible conviction 
of its permanence. Communion with God is 
like all the gifts of God without repentance, 
because God Himself is eternal and unchange- 
able. ‘‘ God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living ;” and, therefore, the new life in Christ 
is prophetic of a life which shall know no end. 
‘“‘ If it were not so, He would have told us.” 
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III 


IS MAN IMMORTAL? THE ANSWER 
OF SCRIPTURE 


Mart. xxi. 32.—‘‘ God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” 
THERE is no absolute proof of immortality. The 
argument is one of probability, and not a 
mathematical demonstration. But the religious 
thinker will not be less strongly impressed on 
this account ; for all questions of a spiritual kind 
are incapable of a cut and dry solution. In 
a former discourse I tried to shew that science 
does not veto the possibility of survival after 
death, and that many ascertained facts of science 
give considerable support to the thesis of immor- 
tality. I also suggested in a brief and necessarily 
imperfect way that philosophy goes a_ step 
further, and says men ought to be immortal. 
‘To the man of reason, intellect, and moral sense 
death is an indignity. Against the outrage of 
the grave he demands the right to appeal, and 
he believes that the Higher Court grants the 
appeal, and adjudges him worthy of a future life. 
But even this philosophical argument is (as Plato 
acknowledged in the “ Phedo” long ago) a 
mere “raft upon which man sails through life, 
not without risk, as I admit, if he cannot find 
some word of God which will more surely and 
safely carry him.’”’* I claim that in the Gospel 

1,—“‘ Phedo,” cap. xxxv. 
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of Jesus Christ we have that surer word, for 
which the Greek philosopher longed in vain. 
And so I ask your thoughts to gather round the 
answer of Holy Scripture to the question: 
“Ts man immortal ? ” 

Now, in appealing to the Bible, I am not going 
to quote proof texts. That is a most misleading 
method, and in view of the light which scholar- 
ship has thrown on Revelation is to most modern 
minds (to say the least) unconvincing. It may 
even lead us to wrong conclusions, for the passing 
form of the truth should not be identified with 
its abiding substance, and a good deal of the 
teaching of the New Testament itself regarding 
the last things is expressed in language which 
bore a message to the Jews and early Christians 
rather than to us. It is always necessary in 
Biblical interpretation to distinguish between 
what is of merely temporary significance and 
what is permanent truth for all time. Our text, 
however, is not taken as a so-called proof text, 
but because of the weighty argument it contains, 
which sums up in a single phrase the central 
thought of both Old and New ‘Testaments 
regarding immortality. The whole Revelation 
of God may be expressed in a single phrase as 
God’s calling men to fellowship with Himself. 
He is not unwilling to be termed the Friend of 
Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob. In later Hebrew 
literature and in the Gospel of Christ He comes 
still closer to-man as their Father, which involves 
a deep and individual care. The only argument 
in favour of a future life that Jesus ever thinks 
it necessary to use, is based on this glorious fact 
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of God’s close and loving relationship to men. 
The general purpose of God might be conceived 
as fulfilled without individual existence being 
continued beyond the grave. ‘That is the weak 
point of the philosophical argument. But the 
loving purpose which the Bible reveals is not 
capable of realization save by a Divine care and 
affection which will not lose hold of any one of 
His children even in the valley of the shadow. 
The life of fellowship with God cannot be 
exhausted in this brief experience on the earth, 
cannot end in death as in a cul-de-sac. Godisa 
faithful Creator. We build our belief on His 
fidelity. Hope and trust are of the very essence 
of religion. In the scale of ultimate values 
personality rightly claims a worth beyond all 
that can be measured by time or space. And 
when this fact is reinforced by the knowledge 
of a God who comes into intimate relation with 
man here and loves him far too well to let him 
go forth into nothingness, we arrive at something 
not far short of a demonstration—something so 
supremely probable as to carry certainty to every 
Christian heart. ‘‘ Eschatology,” it has been 
well said, “is not devout poetry, covering up 
hideous doubts and fears, like moss upon the torn 
and ragged stone; it represents a vital and 
inalienable impulse of the religious spirit.”! To 
put it in a single sentence :—God’s character is 
at stake. Take the analogy of a human father. 
Since he is responsible for the child’s existence 
he is under the most solemn obligation to do all 
he can to provide for the comfort, welfare, and 

1.—Prof. Mackintosh : ‘‘ Immortality and the Future,” p. 107. 
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success of his child’s life. His obligations 
increase in proportion to his means of discharging 
them. The greater the capacities and oppor- 
tunites of the father the happier his children 
should be—the more he can do the more he ought 
to do. Noblesse oblige. May we not reverently 
apply that argument to God? No loving father 
could acquiesce in the extinction of his child. 
Is the Infinitely loving One less honourable than 
ourselves? A good deal of popular literature 
has evaded this point by calling it egotism. 
“* Whether we live for ever or die to-morrow does 
not affect righteousness ;”’ says Mr. Wells, with 
a certain amount of plausibility, “I have no 
appetite for a separate immortality.” That sounds 
well, and attracts us by its unselfishness, but it is 
not true to say that it does not affect righteousness 
whether we survive or perish. It is no more 
righteous for God to sacrifice the individual, or 
to esteem him cheaply, than it is for man. It 
would not be to God’s credit if He were content 
to destroy the personalities He has created. 
We are His children and we may be sure He will 
not consent to regulate His intentions for us by 
the lowness of our cravings or the depths of our 
despair. 

This, at least, is the argument of those among 
the Old Testament Saints who gained any clear 
conception of immortality. They anchored 
their hope on the rock of God’s character. When 
Job cried: ‘‘I know that after my skin hath 
been destroyed, I shall, even away from my flesh, 
see God;”! and when the Psalmist wrote, 

1.—Job xix. 25f. (Prof. Strahan’s translation: “ Book of Job,” 
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“Thou shalt afterward receive me to glory ”’ ;* 
their confidence was built upon God, as their 
own God, in whose hands they were safer than 
the helpless babe is in his mother’s bosom. 
God is good and so He will love his children 
through death and after death. God is just and 
so He will not permit the righteous to suffer here 
without compensation hereafter. That is the 
culmination of pious Hebrew thought. And it 
is on that foundation that Jesus builds. “‘ If it 
were not so,” He says to His disciples, “‘ I would 
have told you.’ Immortality is one of the basal 
assumptions of Christ. His disciples would 
naturally assume it from His teaching about the 
character of God; if it were an erroneous assump- 
tion He might be relied on to correct it. 
Emerson says somewhere that there are scarcely 
half-a-dozen direct references in the words of 
Jesus to a life beyond the grave. That does not 
imply, as Emerson imagined, that He was not 
interested, but simply that to Him the doctrine 
of immortality was an axiom of faith, which 
scarcely anyone in that period of Jewish history 
doubted, except the Sadducees, whose peddling 
scepticism He so triumphantly refuted in 
the words of our text. A God who at last 
could leave man to perish would be a very 
different being from the Father whom Jesus 
knew. And the whole apostolic witness is 
based on the same certainty. The Christian 
hope to the early Christian writers was no 
unessential addendum to belief; it was woven 
into the very texture of their convictions ; 


1.—Psalm Ixxiii. 24, 
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it throbbed with the heart-beats of their faith. 

Here then we have the question of philosophy 
answered, and its vulnerable point reinforced 
and made impregnable. Philosophy proves 
satisfactorily enough that man ought to be 
immortal. But the question remains: Is he? 
God is a Power mighty enough to give him 
life beyond the grave. But is that power one 
which ignores man’s claim or recognises it? 
Only Religion can answer that question. Man 
is the crown of the Creator’s works, but except 
in body he is the most unfinished. He is a 
child in the primary school, though destined 
for the University. A God that could be 
content to let him die “ with all his music in 
him,” and to leave him for ever in the dust, 
would deserve his hatred rather than his wor- 
ship. He would not be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. If we have learnt to 
regard that as the highest life which is capable 
of disinterested devotion to ideals, are we to 
attribute to God a scantier sense of unseen 
values than our own? ‘That would contradict 
the supreme message of Christ and His Cross. 
The heart of Christ’s Gospel lies in the pro- 
clamation: ‘‘ God is Love.” His love is the 
indisputable pledge of our survival. Philosophy 
says : man ought to be immortal if his rational 
and moral nature is to be justified. ‘The Gospel 
says: man must be immortal if God meant and 
means what Christ declares. The more we 
receive from God here, the more passionate 
becomes our conviction that the desire for the 
continuance of this relationship will not be 
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baffled nor disappointed. (There is a remarkable 
passage quoted..by..Dr. Mackintos mi / Jean 
Paul Richter, where this point is made by sug- 
gestion. In a dream the narrator sees her 
mother lying on her deathbed expecting the end 
of all with something like anguish, not because 
she is about to face a God she dreads, but 
because she must soon lose for ever a God she 
loves. After she has bidden farewell to dearly- 
loved friends, she adds: ‘‘ Now comes that 
which is the bitterest—I must take farewell of _ 
the most beloved of all, of Thee, my God.”& 
In other words, there is one idea the religious 
mind finds it impossible to entertain, that of 
parting at last with the Father who has admitted 
us to an experience of His friendship, This was 
the argument of Peter on the Day of Pentecost, 
when he spoke of Christ : “‘ God raised Him up, 
because it was not possible that He should be 
holden of Death.’”” Wherein lay the impossibility ? 
In the character of God, who could not break 
faith with His Son. In the Resurrection of 
Jesus, then, we have a test case, and we are 
entitled to base upon it a principle. We may be 
convinced that doctors are skilful and nurses 
sympathetic, but to see a patient actually bene- 
fiting by their care and goodness confirms our 
faith. In like manner we know that God will 
hold us by the hand through death and give us 
life beyond. But the spectacle of Jesus risen 
from the dead adds to the edifice of our faith a 
new buttress of conviction and certainty. 
1.—“ Immortality and the Future,” p. 106, footnote. 
2.—Acts ii. 24, 
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It may be that some doubt not God’s character, 
nor His willingness, but His ability to give life 
beyond the grave. Can even God make death 
into life? To such doubters one may well answer 
in the words of Jesus to the Sadducees: ‘‘ Ye 
know not the power of God.”! Which of us can 
limit omnipotence ? Have we indeed a right to 
expect any weaker treatment of the problem than 
the triumph on the Cross displays to the aston- 
ished eyes of humanity? If on the field of 
history Christ has exhibited the power of God 
first in an indubitably supernatural person 
supreme over known facts and laws, and secondly 
on the first Easter morning in His victory over 
the grave, is it any wonder that the early Church 
set no limit to the power of God, and took for 
granted that, because Christ lives, we shall live 
also? The greater involves and includes the 
less. You may doubt the Resurrection of Christ. 
You cannot doubt or deny the tremendous effect 
it had on early Christianity ; and what explana- 
tion can you give of the exultant Gospel of the 
Apostles if you eliminate the Resurrection as a 
fact? There is nothing satisfying or even 
respectable in the alternative theories pro- 
pounded by rationalistic writers. ‘They are 
merely laboured attempts, and sometimes even 
grotesque attempts, to substitute for the sim- 
plicity of the evangelic writers, accounts that 
avoid the supernatural at the expense of the 
natural. To, St. Paul and the early Christians 
the Resurrection is a new and glorious invasion 
of this world of sense, bringing near the reality 

1,—Matt. xxii. 29. 
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of the unseen world, in which they believed on 
other grounds also with all their hearts. It is 
one thing for the traveller to know from books 
and charts that the land of his dreams is near. 
It is another to feel on his brow and in his 
nostrils the scented air of tropical climes, or to 
behold with his own eyes the storied seats where 
heroes have lived and died. ‘The Resurrection 
is not the basis of our belief in immortality. 
That belief rests on the character of God. But 
it is a confirmation of that which we should have 
expected; in Him life and immortality are 
brought to light, and the power of death is 
shattered before all men’s eyes. 

Brethren, how solemn a thought our individual 
immortality should be to you and me. The 
Bible everywhere emphasizes the fact that the 
future life is the moral and spiritual issue of this 
life, and is closely related to men’s conduct and 
character here. No other motive to holiness and 
eee: here can compare with this pro- 
ound assurance that, whatever disappears at 
death, character abides. These brief earthly 
years contain eternal issues ; and even where men 
hold to a larger hope for human destiny, the fact 
remains, that the smallest events and actions of 
this life have an immense significance for the 
life to come. What that life 1s, we cannot stop 
now to enquire. Like Charles Kingsley we 
may regard it with a reverent curiosity. But we 
may surely thank God that He has revealed Him- 
self to us in Jesus Christ as a Father who cares 
for His children far too tenderly to let them 
perish, and who calls to fellowship with Himself 
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—a fellowship continuing far beyond the portals 
of death—not merely saints and heroes and sages, 
but common men and women—little enough 
expert in spiritual things, who, learning this 
sublime faith for themselves and the friends they 
have loved and lost, may well be in the great 
name of Christ full of a serene and joyful ex- 
pectation. For ‘‘ His servants shall serve Him, 
and ”’ (however humble and unworthy) “ they 
shall see His face.” These are neither senti- 
mentalities nor speculations. They are the 
irrefragable truths of faith. 


How know I that it looms lovely, that land I have 
never seen, 

With morning glories and heartsease and unexampled 
green, 

With neither heat nor cold in the balm-redolent air ? 

Some of this, not all I know; but this is so: 
Christ is there. 


How know I that blessedness befalls who dwell in 
Paradise, 

The outwearied hearts refreshing, rekindling the 
outworn eyes 

All souls singing, seeing, rejoicing everywhere ? 

Nay, much more than this I know, for this is so: 
Christ is there.’ 


1.—Christina Rossetti (Macmillan’s Edition, p. 231). 
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IV 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS 


1 Cor. xv. 20.—‘* But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
_ become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 

As I remarked in a former discourse, the 
Christian faith in immortality does not depend 
on the Resurrection of Christ. It is based 
on a prior consideration—the character of God, 
which is also the ground of our belief in the 
Resurrection itself. “It was not possible,” 
says Scripture, ‘‘ that Jesus should be holden of 
death’; and that impossibility arises from the 
fact, that God is loving and faithful. Behind the 
victory of the first Easter morning stands the 
character of God. But while the Resurrection 
is not the ultimate reason for our belief in im- 
mortality, it is nevertheless a strong confirmation 
of that belief—a tangible sign which in all ages 
has strengthened the faith of the Church. For 
the Resurrection, as we read of it in the New 
Testament, was not a return to this life, to its 
trials, its limitations, its certain end. It was a 
Resurrection to a life forever beyond the power 
of death. And though it is not put forward as the 
decisive proof of immortality, upon which the 
faith of a future life entirely rests, yet it adds im- 
measurably to the strength of our convictions, 
and gives to the belief already firm-based on the 
character of God a new and exultant certainty. 
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Net the apostles of our Lord believed 
doubtless in the doctrine of immortality, which 
was the possession of the best Jewish thought of 
the day. They did not dream for a moment that, 
when Christ died on the Cross, He had ceased to 
exist. They thought of Him as having entered 
the unseen world of spirits, and passed beyond 
the reach of their prayers. They felt, as we can 
quite plainly gather from the records, that His 
living, present, powerful Personality had passed 
away, and that they had only a memory to 
cherish, and the gradually fading stimulus of a 
Life, that was bound to recede more and more 
into the dim mists of the past. That was the 
mental attitude of these men, till the third day 
after the Crucifixion. Then something hap- 
pened. ‘The depressed and sorrowful band of 
disciples suddenly burst into joyful acclamation, 


and went forth to preach a Risen Lord. Can you 


explain that sudden reversal—which, mark-you, is 
aphistorical fact far older than any document of 
the Resurrection story ? Whatever it was that 
happened, that event created the Church ; without 
it there would have been no Christian society. 
The apostles themselves declare that Jesus rose 
and appeared. On that basis, stupendous and 
almost incredible as the circumstances appear in 
themselves, all the subsequent occurrences are 
intelligible. On any other basis no sufficient 
explanation can be given of the rise and progress 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. Do away with the 
physical miracle, and you have still to account for 
the unparalleled moral miracle, that those, who 
had the best means of ascertaining the truth, and 
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every inducement to ascertain it, should all have 
been deceived, and that this deception should 
have been the most fruitful source of blessing 
both to them and the world. What strikes one 
in reading the laboured attempts that have been 
made to give a naturalistic interpretation of the 
Resurrection is, that the suggested explanations 
are even more difficult to believe than the super- 
natural story ae It-is-said,-for example, that 
the disciples must have seen a vision, must have 
conjured up from their own thoughts an 
imaginary manifestation of their Lord, and 
built their doctrine upon that. / Renan tells us, 
by way..of. analogy; that at the moment when 
Mohammed expired, Omar rushed from the tent, 
sword in hand, and declared that he would hew 
down anyone who should dare to say that the 
prophet was no more. “ Heroes,” says Renan, 
“do not die.” But the great French critic is 
not so ingenuous as he seems. He omits the 
conclusion of the story. The tumult occasioned 
by Omar’s announcement was at once stilled 
by the calm voice of Abu Bekr, who also came 
forth from the death-chamber of the prophet and 
spoke these decisive words: ‘“‘ Whoso hath 
worshipped Mohammed, let him know that 
Mohammed is dead ; but whoso hath worship- 
ped God, that the Lord liveth, and doth not die.” 
Are we to deny to the early Christians and the 
writers of the New Testament an honesty thus 
_ conspicuously displayed by a Mohammedan ? | 
| Indeed nothing is less likely than that the dis- 
ciples were deluded by a vision; for visions 
come to those who expect them, and it is plain 
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from every line of history, that the last thing the 
despondent disciples expected was the Resur- 
rection of their Master. So true was this that, 
when He did appear, they did not recognise Him ; 
and refused to believe those who did. Besides, 
there were so many who saw, and on so many 
different occasions; the appearances came to 
men and women of such varying dispositions and 
degrees of faith, that we cannot believe they were 
all dupes of fancy. ‘There must surely have been 
some among them who, with all the facts at 
hand, would have taken the trouble to investigate 
thoroughly enough to discover the deception, if 
deception there was. If-you-had—been-in-their 
place—with.the.grave-close at hand-and*easy to 
visit, would you.not-have gone and found out the 
facts» And then there were the Sadducees, 
whose easy scepticism as to the resurrection of 
the dead was boldly challenged by the apostolic 
preaching—what was to prevent their putting 
the closure upon the whole doctrine and calming 
the excitement once for all by producing the 
body of our Lord? Further, it is necessary for 
those who hold the subjective-vision theory to 
explain why these visions ceased, when they did, 
and were experienced no more. It is not enough 
to say the disciples had a final vision of a sup- 
posed Ascension, which caused them to expect 
no further manifestations. That is not credible 
from the psychological point of view. Men who 
had wrought themselves to such a pitch of 
enthusiasm, that they had simultaneously visions 
of Jesus, when He was not there, would not be 
likely to imagine His departure : and even if they 
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did, would not so easily bring their excited 
imaginations forthwith under rational control, 
and there and then terminate their amazing 
illusions. | As Keim well puts it: “ The spirits 
that men call up, are not so quickly laid.” 
Keim’s own explanation is even more incredible 
than the vision-theory. He urges that Jesus 
from the spirit-world telegraphed (as it were) 
communications to His disciples to assure them 
that He was alive. If that were so, we are surely 
not to be driven into the belief, that He meant to 
convey an impression of His having risen from 
the dead, when in point of fact He had not. 
Besides if He was able to convey such an im- 
pression, then He had such sovereignty over mind 
and matter as would be sufficient to account for 
the miracle which Keim attempts in this way to 
disprove. It is interesting to note that modern 
spiritualistic investigations are leading more and 
more surely to the conclusion, that spirits are 
not disembodied even in the unseen world. 
Psychical Research would be, I fear, a flimsy 
basis on which to build a doctrine of the Resur- 
rection ; but amid many absurdities and impos- 
tures, there is no doubt some truth to be found ; 
and it cannot be without interest to observe, that 
modern investigations on a purely scientific 
basis are leading many people of great ability 
and learning to the old belief, which is inscribed 
on the pages of the New Testament, that there is 
a body—different from, and yet connected with, 
the present body of flesh and blood—awaiting the 
spirit after death. “‘ Not for that we would be 
unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality may 
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be swallowed up of life. The reason why the 
rationalistic theories we have been mentioning are 
put forward at all is, of course, because men deny 
the possibility of the supernatural ; and that is 
one of the most arrogant assumptions ever made. 
When it is said that such and such a thing cannot 
happen, because it is against law, the objection 
takes for granted what needs still to be proved. 
The true scientific method is to examine the 
facts, and then form a theory ; not first to form 
a theory, and then on the basis of it, repudiate the 
facts. For all we know, this event of Christ’s 
Resurrection may be reducible to law. Like the 
visit of some heavenly body observed on a single 
occasion by the astronomer and then passing from 
his ken this tremendous occurrence may have 
happened only once in the world’s history, 
because only once have the conditions been 
fulfilled. ‘The Resurrection of Jesus is unique, 
because Jesus is unique. ‘‘ There are more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.” ‘The modern 
scientific man is learning that more and more, 
and is becoming, therefore, humbler and wiser. 

It is, of course, impossible to discuss a vast 
subject like this within the limits of a brief 
sermon. Let us devote, therefore, the remainder 
of our time to a swift glance at the evidence for 
the Resurrection. You will note the unlikelihood 
of the story being an invention. As we have 
seen, the disciples did not expect Jesus to come 
again—they sadly concluded that all was over. 
‘** We trusted that it had been He who should 

1.—2 Cor. v. 4. 
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have redeemed Israel.” ? But He had died on 
the Cross, and to the Jew that fact made it seem 
as if God had endorsed the verdict of Caiaphas 
and Pilate, and had placed on Jesus His own 
curse. Who were they, weak, fallible mortals, 
to let their memories of the Master stand against 
. the unmistakable sentence of God ? Remember 
that the most-négative-writers.admit the honesty 
and good faith of the disciples. The idea of a 
deliberate fraud is entertained by no sober 
historical critic ; and an honest mistake on the 
part of men, who had the necessary means of 
enquiry within easy reach, is scarcely credible. 
It has, of course, been sought again and again to 
turn this position by suggesting that the belief 
grew up gradually like a legend, and found a 
place in the Gospels after many years. But 
even if we allow a later date for the Gospels in 
their present form, that does not prove a late 
date for the original documents, from which 
they were compiled ; nor does it do away with 
the indubitable fact that there are still earlier 
writings, in which the fact of the Resurrection 
is taken for granted as the universal belief of the 
early Church. There are four of Paul’s letters— 


Galatians, Romans, First, and. Second Corin- . 
thians—whose- authenticity none but a’ madman 


among Critics would venture-to-question. All of 
these were admittedly written between 50 and 
60 A.D., that is, less than thirty years after the 
death of Jesus. In these the empty grave and the 
Risen Lord are boldly proclaimed as Christian 
truth, on which the Church is built. Nay more, 


1.—Luke xxiv. 21, 
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Paul himself claims to have seen the Risen 
Lord at his conversion, which we may safely 
date at about 35 to 38 a.p., or less than ten 
years after the death of Christ. Visions come 
to believers wrapt in meditation. What Paul 
saw, came to him as an unbeliever, hating the 
Christian faith and particularly the Gospel of 
the Resurrection. Yet to the end of his days 
this man of calm reasoning power and massive 
intellect claimed to have seen no vision, but the 
actual Risen Christ. As—a-eritieal-opponent—of 
Christianity he had had exceptional opportunities 
for investigation of the facts. Trained in dialectics 
atthe University of Tarsus, a master of remorse- 
less logic, we may be sure that, if. argument 
could have been trusted to overthrow the 
Resurrection story, he would never have resorted 
to brute force. He knew all-that could be said 
against the Resurrection; and he hated the 
doctrine so strongly and fiercely that, where 
everything failed, he resolved at all costs to put 
it down by violence. And then he suddenly 
became a beliéver in it himself; he learnt to 
know the doctrine from the inside ; as he says 
himself, he “ received’ it as part of the Christian 
tradition at a time so early as the first decade 
aftér—the-Grucifixion-; he conversed with the 
prime witnesses—Peter, James, John and the 
rest; he compared their testimony with his 
own experience, and he was satisfied. Could any 
historical evidence bring us closer to the facts 
than that ? And, if we had all history to choose 
from, could we select a witness, upon whose | 
testimony we should sooner rely than on Paul’s,’ | 
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when we think how near he stood to the event, 
how keen-eyed and lofty-souled a man he was, 
how he had hated the doctrine with passion and 
prejudice, and yet by sheer force of proof was 
compelled to believe in it, to the entire change 
of his spirit and purposes and manner of life, 
to the renunciation of his dearest ambitions and 
closest friends ? Can such a man be the child 
of delusion or the dupe of enthusiasts? For my 
part I should be content to rest the whole proof 
on the-testimony~of~Paul. But we must not 
forget that his is reinforced by the unanimous 
Christian witness. The Resurrection is the 
most prominent fact in the New Testament. 
The fact on which, amid every possible variety 
of detail, there is the most absolute agreement. 
This agreement has extended to all Christendom 
in every age. Parties, schools, tendencies have 
existed ; but all affirmed the Resurrection. The 
statement of early testimony which Paul gives 
in the chapter before us, 1s one that in any 
secular history would be regarded as remarkable, 
impressive and convincing, in view of its official 
character, and the number as well as the status 
of the witnesses. Discrepancies in the details 
as given in the Gospels do not affect the central 
truth. Differences in details only make indepen- 
dent testimonies more credible for they make it 
clear that there has been no attempt at con- 
coction or conspiracy. ‘The witness is sound 
and unanimous as to the central fact that Jesus 
rose. ‘The alternative explanations will not hold 
water, and are indeed far more incredible than 
the Christian doctrine itself. We must look 
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above Nature to the higher and Diviner Lord. 
Nature does not rule the action of God and 
limit His activity. She exists for her Maker’s 
ends. And whatever is necessary that God’s 
Love may express itself to men, the God of 
Love and Power cannot be hindered from 
accomplishing. | 


V 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 


1 Cor. xv. 35.—* How are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do they come?” 
Ir that question were being answered by a 
Christian of the third or fourth century, or of 
medizval times, he would probably affirm that 
the identical body which died and was buried, 
is restored, and its material particles reincor- 
porated at the Resurrection Day. To an 
unscientific age this idea was perfectly credible. 
It rests, of course, on an entire misconception of 
the Christian doctrine as expounded in the 
New Testament, but it presented to the minds 
of the simple no difficulty whatever, and hence 
doubtless there sprang up in the Church the 
use of that misleading phrase, the Resurrection 
of the Body. Men who had recently been 
members of the Jewish Church carried over 
with them the Pharisaic belief in a revivification 
of the flesh, which was in its time an earnest 
protest against the older idea surviving among 
the Sadducees of an empty and aimless ghost- 
existence in Sheol. The Judaic doctrine at 
least meant an immortality worth the. having, 
with moral issues and a judgment according to 
every man’s works. But very soon it came into 
contact with Greek culture ; and the scoffer was 
not slow to point out that the body of flesh 
becomes resolved into its material elements, and 
its ultimate particles diffused throughout nature 
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in other forms. Although the uneducated might 
still cling to the earlier theory, it was, of course, 
impossible for thinking men then, as it is still 
more in the light of scientific discovery to-day, 
to imagine any longer that the actual body which 
dies is raised in its material particles from the 
grave. The body of Paul, or Shakespeare, or 
Napoleon, has long since been resolved into 
elements which may have become incorporated 
in other living organisms, or perhaps other 
human bodies. Who is to be their owner at the 
Resurrection ? It is not worth while, however, 
to argue the question: for few are to be found 
in these days probably, who hold the crude 
theory of a literal Resurrection after a study ‘of 
the facts. But the unfortunate consideration is, 
that very many jump to the conclusion, that this 
is the Biblical theory, and therefore abandon 
belief in the Resurrection altogether. The 
doctrine of the New Testament is distinctly and 
categorically opposed to the unscientific view. 
Paul, in his famous vindication to the Corin- 
thians of the Future Life, does not hesitate to 
call a man a fool, who looks for a physical 
Resurrection. He says in so many words that 
the body, as we know it, will not be raised up. 
‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
of God.” He teaches the Resurrection of the 
dead, not the Resurrection of the body. In 
taking. this line he steered a middle course 
between the Jewish doctrine of physical Resur- 
rection and the Greek conception of the 
immortality of the soul apart from the body. 
He urges that there will be a body and he calls it 
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a spiritual body. Why does he insist on this ? 
Because feeling, effort, experience, love—the 
things he valued most are associated with the 
life of the body. Supreme values would be lost, 
unless something corresponding to them exists 
in the life of the world to come. The Greek 
view was different. Intellect was their God, and 
incapacity to feel was actually in their thinking 
a characteristic of the Divine. Paul’s great heart 
could not be satisfied with an immortality of 
pure reason apart from love. It would obliterate 
all separate personality and idiosyncrasy ; for 
‘“‘ pure reason ”’ is the same for all men,’ whereas 
the body stands for the medium of individuality. 
The real value of the Resurrection for him 
consisted in its perpetuation of personal dis- 
tinctions. He argues for that by means of a great 
analogy—the seed and the plant. The seed is 
sown—it dies—and from it springs a plant— 
every seed has its own plant. The same vital 
principle can assume to itself a new organic 
form, when the previous form has perished. 
The seed is not identical with the fruit. The 
interpretation of this imagery is plain to every 
thoughtful mind. The sowing is not (as so 
many carelessly assume) the burial of the body. 
Death follows sowing; it does not precede it. 
The sowing is the birth of the human body into 
this world. There it lives, there it dies, and from 
the earth it rises again in a new and more splendid 
form. As the blade of corn is a new body 
appropriate to new surroundings, so God gives 
to the dead a new body in place of the old one 
1,—See “‘ Immortality ” by Canon Streeter and others, pp. 94 f. 
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that has died, suitable to the new environment 
of the unseen world. The body that is sown 
never rises, for it is material and adapted only to 
a material existence, while the spiritual body is 
adapted to a spiritual existence. In each case 
what dies is only a husk—the seed remains in 
the earth. That which rises is the latent germ, 
and when it does rise, it appears in a new and 
changed embodiment. The process of death 
can only kill that in the body which is akin 
to the flesh-—-what Paul calls the natural, or 
psychic, body; it cannot destroy those better 
elements which have such kinship with the spirit 
that the spirit could tabernacle among them. 
There is a psychic body, and there is a spiritual 
body—a resultant of these nobler qualities 
quickened more energetically by the spirit and 
freed from the old restraints. That in our bodies 
which is akin to the earth, ‘‘ to the first man who 
is of the earth” (as Paul phrases it), will be left 
behind us. ‘That which is akin to heaven, to 
the ‘‘ second man, who is of heaven,”’ will be 
retained. ‘‘ As we have borne the image of the 
earthly, so shall we bear the image of the 
heavenly.” * And that is why our Lord repu- 
diated not only the Sadducaic belief in a mere 
ghost existence, but also the popular apocalyptic, 
at which they sneered. On the one hand He 
claimed that the future life is more glorious and 
satisfying—not less so—than this life. On the 
other He denied that it is merely the present 
life enhanced and magnified, with marrying and 
giving in marriage and all the pleasures and 
1,—1 Cor. xv. 47, 2.—1 Cor. xv, 49. 
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gains of this world reproduced beyond the grave. 
The coming existence will be something infin- 
itely surpassing all earthly experience—they will 
be “‘ as the angels in heaven.’ ” 

The classical instance of the Resurrection for 
the Christian is of course that of our Lord Him- 
self. The Evangelists clearly believed and 
taught that in some mysterious way His earthly 
body, transfigured into its spiritual equivalent, 
left the grave empty. This is manifestly some- 
thing not quite the same as the Resurrection of 
the dead taught by Paul and we shall advert 
to the difference later on. Let us just now, 
however, gather a few points from the Gospels 
about the Resurrection Body of our Lord. 
Clearly it was no mere apparition of His dis- 
embodied spirit, nor was it even, like that of 
Lazarus, a revivified corpse, which was destined 
again in due time to die and be buried. It.was 
a body invisible to the eye of sense, which 
appeared to none but disciples, and to them only 
when they were given the spiritual vision to see. 
It could vanish out of their sight in a moment. 
It could enter through closed doors. It was 
different from the body of His flesh, so that 
Mary Magdalene, and the two on the way to 
Emmaus, and the Seven at the Lake, and the 
Ten at Jerusalem, and Thomas, when the 
Eleven were gathered together, did not at first 
recognise Him. And yet there was something 
about Him—some mark of identity—some tone, 
or look, or feature, which carried conviction, and 
led to adoring cries of wonder and joy. Any 

1,—Matt. xxii. 30. 
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artist who has tried to paint, or any writer of 
tales who has endeavoured to portray, a human 
being that has been translated by death to 
another world, and then restored and living in 
this world, knows how hard and almost im- 
possible the task is. How will such a being act, 
look, and live? The tendency to exaggeration 
or unnaturalness is almost overpowering, and 
in nearly every case we have a being either 
wholly of this world, or wholly of the next. But 
in Christ’s case the difficult task is accomplished. 
The balance between the two worlds is perfectly 
preserved. It is the same Jesus whom we met 
in Galilee and Jerusalem, and yet He is strangely 
transformed. Past and present are beautifully 
blended, and we know that it is His own body He 
wears, and that the body is yet different, more 
spiritual, and more sublime. Surely, brethren, 
all this has some significance for our belief in the 
Resurrection of the dead. ‘‘ He shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
His glorious body.”' In our Lord’s own case 
the action of the Divine Spirit was so over- 
masteringly efficacious, that no sensuous or 
fleshly element was left behind in the sepulchre. 
The body of earth was, with Him, throughout 
His earthly progress, a fit habitation for the 
spirit. Sin had never defiled it, nor had tempta- 
tion succeeded in thwarting the activities of the 
Holy Ghost. His body was transfigured and 
transformed into the new and subtler elements of 
the spiritual body. But even the best of His 


1,—Phil. iii. 21. 
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people must wait for the “ redemption of the 
body ”’—there is in them a continual warfare 
between the higher and lower nature. Their 
fleshly body has (unlike His) the taint of sin, and 
in so far it cannot survive the passage of death. 
That which is tainted and corrupted must be 
abandoned, that the worthier elements may be 
transformed into a fitting habitation for the 
spirit. A psychic body does not mean a body 
made of psyche or soul, but a body adapted to 
the life of the psyche; and in like manner a 
spiritual body means a body adapted to the life 
of the spirit. ‘The psyche is the life man shares 
with the animals; the spirit is the higher 
capacities in which he transcends them. Christ’s 
psychic body became a spiritual body by the 
mere evolution of death. For Him there was no 
need of a “redemption” of the body. Nothing 
was left behind as base or unworthy. For us 
redemption is inevitable and this involves laying 
aside the flesh, as we have known it, and being 
“clothed upon” with a new house “ not made 
with hands.” 

Think of the matter in the light of another 
analogy. ‘There is a contrast in Nature between 
“living matter”? and “ dead matter.’’ Dead 
matter does not grow in the strict sense of the 
word—though it may become enlarged by accre- 
tion from without like a snowball or a stone, or 
a bank of earth. Living matter on the other 
hand possesses within itself a spontaneous power 
of gathering into its own being matter that 
originally lay outside it. You see this in plants 
and animals. Any animate organism for ex- 
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ample is built up by the principle of life within. 
This means that in the case of a human being the 
body is made by the soul. If, then, the soul is 
immortal, (as we have seen reason in previous 
discourses to believe), are we to think that, in its 
new environment beyond the grave, it will lose 
its inherent power of building up for itself a body, 
which will serve its purposes as well or better in 
the future life than the body of flesh and blood 
has done in the present? We must not forget 
that matter is known to exist even in this world in 
marvellously subtle and tenuous form. Dis- 
coveries as to ether for example shew it is not 
always capable of being touched or weighed. 
We might define matter negatively to be that 
which can be thought of as other than mind or 
spirit; and this definition may well ease the 
difficulty which naturally arises regarding bodies 
in the spiritual world. As Paul says, bodies may 
be of many different kinds—bodies terrestrial 
and bodies celestial. ‘To quote a modern writer 
of great weight and courage: ‘‘ Speculations as 
to bodies made of ether or some such substance 
are too often nowadays pursued into the realms 
of the fanciful or the absurd . . . But is 
not the widespread popularity of such literature 
the natural and inevitable result of the fact, that 
more sober teachers have been content either to 
go on merely repeating a traditional apocalyptic 
symbolism that has lost all meaning and 
attraction to the modern mind ; or by insisting 
that the life of the next world must transcend the 
conditions of time and space have offered mankind 
a conception which, to the intellect is a puzzle, 
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and to the imagination an empty blank 
Without attempting, therefore, to reach too 
precise a conception of the nature of the 
spiritual body, we may simply content ourselves 
with the assurance that our Lord’s doctrine of 
the Resurrection of the Dead, agreeing with that 
of the Apostle Paul, furnishes us with a consistent 
and tenable theory ; saves us from the vacuity 
and cheerlessness of the bare doctrine of immor- 
tality ; conserves the principle of individuality ; 
and inspires in our hearts confident hope that 
we shall have in the world to come a serviceable 
medium of spiritual communion with those 
whom we have known and loved on earth. 


9291 


Eternal form will still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 
And I shall know him when we meet.? 


The seed is the same as the fruit, and yet the 
fruit is different. ‘There is sameness and con- 
tinuity with entire change of form. Apostolic 
teaching does not stand in antagonism to modern 
chemistry. None of us has the same physical 
frame with which he was born. Every seven 
years we receive practically new bodies. In one 
sense we are continually dying and rising again. 
And yet we are the same. If this be so in the 
finite life of earth, what possibilities may there 
not be in the life beyond the grave, when the 
trammels of earth are laid aside, and infinitude 
gives new possibilities and powers? ‘“‘ We shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” ® 

1.—Streeter’s ‘‘ Immortality,” pp. 108 f. 


2.—Tennyson : “ In Memoriam,” xLyi. 
3,—1 John iii. 2, 
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CAN THE DEAD COMMUNICATE WITH 
THE, DIVING? 


Hes. xii. 1, 2——‘‘ Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin that doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus.” 

THE question we are now to discuss: ‘“‘ Can 
the dead communicate with the living?” is 
one that in these days particularly is exercising 
many minds. Until the war it was more or less 
academic ; psychical research was counted an 
interesting hobby; and only a very small 
minority of people concerned themselves with 
scientific attempts to establish and prove com- 
munication with those who have passed over into 
the unseen world. Now there are numbers of 
persons, who in the hunger of bereavement are 
persistently asking the question: “Can our 
dead speak to us, and we to them?” and who 
are listening to the teachings of the Spiritualistic 
School, which assures them that such com- 
munication is possible and has in many cases 
been actual. One may certainly begin by admit- 
ting that the query we are discussing cannot be 
positively answered in the negative. There is 
much in the Christian faith which gives substance 
to the belief that the veil separating us from the 
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other world, is thin, and that Heaven itself is 
not far off. Weare compassed about with a great 
cloud of witnesses; our departed friends are 
not improbably interested spectators watching 
our careers, as Tennyson says, “ with larger, 
other eyes than ours.”* It may be, they are 
the angels, who for us behold the face of our 
Father which is in Heaven. ‘There is but one 
family in Heaven and on earth, and we are bound 
together in one communion unto life eternal. 
Remembering this great doctrine of the New 
Testament, we may well run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, in 
whom the communion of saints is made a sure 
reality. 

But it is another thing when we are faced with 
a claim that actual communication with the dead 
has been and can be affected by sensuous means. 
Modern Spiritualism, so long as it is content to 
remain a science, is as legitimate as any other 
science, and deserves to have its discoveries 
candidly received and discussed. It is only 
when it puts forward a case to be accepted as a 
religion, that it challenges the suspicions of 
those who have found in the religion of Christ 
the true satisfaction of their hearts and the 
sufficient revelation of life and immortality. The 
Society for Psychical Research has numbered 
among its members many of our most distin- 
guished men and women. It has investigated 
the curious phenomena on which Spiritualism 
is based; it has proved that a great deal of 
conscious or unconscious fraud is mixed up 

—“In Memoriam,” LI. 
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with the so-called revelations ; but it has also 
found that there is much, that cannot be 
accounted for in this way, and that is indeed 
capable of explanation only on one or other of 
two suppositions—first, that non-sensuous, 7.e., 
telepathic, communications between the minds 
of living persons take place to a degree not 
commonly admitted, or secondly, that there are 
communications from discarnate spirits to the 
dwellers in this world. The evidence for this 
cannot be ignored, and it is foolish to despise it. 
The only question is: Which of the two ex- 
planations is to be accepted? In other words: 
Is there anything in the discoveries and revela- 
tions of Modern Spiritualism (when separated 
from all chance of fraud or illusion) that cannot 
be adequately explained on the basis of telepathy 
between the living, provided we assume that such 
telepathy takes place much more widely and 
wonderfully than we have hitherto been inclined 
to suppose? I have been reading carefully a 
number of books, which advocate the spiritual- 
istic theory (notably that very popular work of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in which he relates supposed 
conversations with the son whom he lost in the 
war, Raymond), and I have been unable to find 
any conclusive evidence, that the phenomena 
described are incapable of explanation on the 
supposition, that telepathy is far more prevalent 
and complicated than ordinary people imagine. 
It is quite possible, according to the known laws 
of the human mind, that the medium, through 
whom the supposed revelations from the unseen 
world are made, is by means of her sub-conscious 
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mind taking photographs, so to speak, of the 
minds of those with whom she comes in contact, 
and developing these through speech or automatic 
writing. "Telepathy is a force well-known in 
common life, though not always recognised as 
such. There is the telepathy of sympathy. A 
child knows that mother will recognise his 
wants with but “ half a word” of explanation 
where others would need full speech. Everyone 
who has enjoyed a close friendship with a kin- 
dred spirit is aware, how easily the friend can 
be made to understand without verbal utterance. 
A demand on sympathy makes the sympathetic 
person for the time being a good medium. The 
same is true of what may be called crowd- 
emotion—rumour, panic, the manias of the 
day—they outrun the newspapers, and affect 
thousands of minds in a way wholly mysterious 
apart from telepathic laws. The facts of 
hypnosis provide another remarkable proof of 
this power of the human mind to transmit its 
thoughts and emotions to another kindred spirit. 
The hypnotist can exercise consciously over his 
subject an influence, that does not even depend 
on his actual presence. There is little doubt also, 
that the scientific explanation of such popular 
delusions as ghosts may be found in a similar 
line of reasoning. ‘These so-called apparitions 
are mostly caused by subjective telepathic 
impressions—that is to say, the person who is 
thought to appear has really been transmitting a 
thought of himself, perhaps through great dis- 
tances of space or time, to the person who sees 
the ghost. He may be still alive; if not, the 
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telepathic impression was made on the sub- 
consciousness of the percipient before death, 
and only developed into actual consciousness 
months or years afterwards ; or as an alternative 
explanation some third person, still alive, has 
been thinking of the dead person in face and 
form, and has transmitted his thoughts to the 
consciousness of the person, who thinks he sees 
a ghost. All this may sound to the ordinary 
hearer very far-fetched ; but it is all according 
to well-known and accepted laws of thought, 
which psychologists are more and more recog- 
nising, and the limits of which are not yet 
reached or defined. And I should like you to 
note in passing, what an important bearing these 
facts have on the doctrine of immortality ; for, 
if thought can traverse the world, and make 
itself comprehensible between people at a dis- 
tance, it is thereby proved to be independent of 
sense connexions. In other words, the soul 
possesses powers which are separable from the 
body in this life ; and that surely raises a strong 
presumption in favour of the survival of those 
powers, after the body is dead. 

Now we may sum up what I have already said 
in the following proposition : Until we know the 
limits of the telepathic power, we cannot say it 
is insufficient to explain the phenomena of 
spiritualism. There is a law of scientific argu- 
ment known as the law of Parsimony, which 
comes in here. According to this law we ought 
not to import a difficult or supernatural explana- 
tion like that of communication on the part of 
the dead unless every other explanation is 
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inadequate. The suggestion I make is, that, 
when a medium goes into a trance, by some 
process of self-hypnotism, he passes under the 
influence of the sitter’s (or enquirer’s) mind, 
so as to interpret either with exactness or 
with variations, what the latter already knows 
consciously or sub-consciously. Miss Dougall, 
in her masterly criticism of spiritualism (to 
which I owe much), gives a remarkable instance 
known to herself. A friend whom she calls 
Miss A., received a visit from an acquaintance, 
whom she calls Mrs. B. Miss A.’s mind was at 
the time absorbed by the details of some striking 
events which had occurred in her own circle, 
but which she did not mention to Mrs. B. The 
latter stated she was on her way to consult a 
medium who had power to see important facts 
in her life, and to give her wise advice. She 
left, but called again on her way home. She was 
disappointed because the medium’s visions had 
nothing in them out of which she could make 
sense. She repeated what the medium had said 
and Miss A. was amazed to find that the recital 
set forth the very events which had absorbed her 
own mind during Mrs. B.’s visit, but which she 
had not disclosed. The only feasible explana- 
tion seems to be that she had transferred her 
thoughts telepathically to the sub-conscious mind 
of Mrs. B., and that the photograph there had 
been perceived, developed, and described by the 
medium’s sub-conscious mind. Well may we 
say: “ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.” 
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There is plenty of evidence that certain honest 
mediums have shewn extraordinary knowledge, 
not only of events within the range of the 
sitters’ knowledge, but of events which the sitters 
themselves were convinced they had never heard 
of, but which it was afterwards found, people 
connected with them knew. As yet no one has 
discovered the limits of the sub-conscious mind’s 
power of entering other minds on earth and 
acquiring knowledge from them, nor the length 
of time which may elapse before information 
thus gained is brought into the full light of 
consciousness. Even convinced spiritualists like 
Sir Oliver Lodge admit that telepathy is the 
source of a great part of the revelations made 
by the mediums and by table rapping, though 
they claim that there are revelations which 
cannot be so explained; but in view of the 
marvellous achievements of telepathy already 
discovered, who is to set a limit to its power of 
accounting for the weirdest phenomena that have 
at any time been observed by human enquirers ? 
Sir Oliver himself says in “ Raymond”: “ The 
possibility of what may be called normal tele- 
pathy or unconscious mind-reading from sur- 
vivors raises hesitation about accepting messages 
as irrefragable evidence of persistent personal 
existence.”! The telepathic explanation may 
seem sometimes more complicated than the 
spiritualistic ; but science has often found that 
the simple explanation is not always the true one. 
It used to be thought that an outbreak of plague 
was the result of a Divine visitation of displeasure. 

1.—p. 346, 
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That was a simple and direct theory. Now 
everyone knows that in most cases it is the result 
of an inattention to the laws of sanitation or 
neglect of proper nutriment and rest—a more 
complicated theory, but nevertheless the true one. 
Nothing has been more deeply considered by the 
psychologist of late, nor along more interesting 
and astonishing lines of thought, than the facts 
of the subliminal self. It has been proved that 
in our ordinary states we make use of only a 
part of our consciousness—and that perhaps the 
smaller part—whilst below the surface there is a 
far more wonderful self endowed with faculties 
for gaining and transmitting knowledge and for 
action greatly exceeding those of which we make 
use in our everyday life. It is this subliminal 
self which comes into play in telepathy; and 
the mystery with which it is surrounded has given 
room for the astounding revelations of medium- 
istic spiritualism, and perhaps provided some 
excuse for the theories that have been built 
upon it. 

Every honest spiritualist, however, admits 
that the medium colours what he receives 
(whether by telepathy or by the revelation of 
spirits) in the hues of his own environment. 
Mediumship is simply, as I conceive, a stronger 
sensitiveness than the ordinary person possesses 
to telepathic influences, a greater liability to 
subject the individual judgment and the conscious 
reason to forces working from the unseen world 
of mind. It is quite consistent with this 
definition to discover that mediums produce 
almost nothing which does not correspond with 
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their own intellectual, moral, and_ religious 
environment. ‘They have never made any reve- 
lation of the unseen world, which leads us in 
advance of our present knowledge or is beyond 
the bounds of our present power of imagination. 
Much of what they give is hopelessly frivolous ; 
and all their communications, from the point of 
view of one who desires increased knowledge of 
the unseen world, are (to say the least) grievously 
disappointing. People go to a medium to hear 
a message from some dead friend and they are 
told little details about trifles—photographs, 
tie-pins, dogs, motor cars, tags from the ancient 
classics, elegant nothings—and when deeper 
questions are asked the enquirer is baffled with 
excuses about the difficulties of communicating, 
or else revelations are made which are unillum- 
inating or too vague to be of any service. As 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston wrote a year or two since. 
in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal”: ‘“‘On the whole we | 
seem to get in this field of inquiry precisely 
what the medium has to give us and no more. 
Of anything like a new spiritual wisdom there _.. 
is Mnever a trace. Does this not suggest ans 
answer to the problem why spiritualism has not 
proved more acceptable as a response to man’s 
craving for commerce with the unseen? Is it 
not because this craving is at bottom concerned 
with far other things than lost property or 
sealed messages or even the well-being of those 
dear to us? Is it not really the longing to catch 
some ray of divine light, to learn some ethic 
based on a wider and profounder vision, to 
feel ourselves even for a moment in communion 
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with a love and a wisdom loftier than those of 
earth? This is just what spiritualism has en-| 
tirely failed to give.”’ And Sir Wm. Barrett, 
a convinced spiritualist, admits the same when... 
he says: ‘ None will find in automatic writing 
or other spiritualistic phenomena the channel 
for the ‘ Communion of Saints,’ which is inde- 
pendent of material agency and attained only in, 
stillness and serenity of soul.” * 

We are brought back, therefore, to the point 
with which we began, that the only satisfying 
relation between our beloved dead and ourselves 
is not communication but communion. There 
is no short cut to that through the medium’s 
consulting-room. The only road is the pathway 
of prayer, which goes round by the throne of 
God. It is a danger to moral and spiritual 
health to enter the atmosphere of fraud, delusion, 
and psychical pathology, which surrounds the 
spiritualistic seance. ‘This should be left to 
scientists and psychologists to investigate as one 
of the marvels of the human mind. But Christian 
people should be content with the Christian 
Revelation. What was enough for the immediate 
followers of our Lord, should be enough for us, 
who claim to be His disciples. We can reach 
our loved ones, who have been lost a while, 
through God. A friend speaking to a man 
distinguished in practical affairs, said of a family 
matter: “‘ How much this would delight your 
wife if she were still living and could know it.” 
He replied, ‘‘ She is living, and she does know 

1.—“‘ Hibbert Journal,” Ixi. 175. 

2,—“ On the Threshold of the Unseen,” (Preface, pp. xviii. f.) 
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it.” “‘ How do you know ?”” said his friend, and 
quite simply he replied, ‘‘ I asked God to tell 
her, and after that I knew that she knew.”?! The 
same man was wont to speak with some contempt 
of people, who imagined they could have sensuous 
impressions of what was spiritual; but in this 
method of prayer he touched, I am convinced, 
the true way of communication between the 
living and the dead. In God we have a means 
of speaking to our dead, and they, no doubt, can 
act, through Him, upon our spirits. It is 
healthier to believe in a future life, and in the 
existence of our friends who have passed within 
the veil, because of our belief in God, than to 
rest such belief on piecemeal phenomena, which 
in any case are capable of other explanations. ” 
At best such methods as spiritualists employ to 
pierce the veil and see into the darkness are a 
poor and inadequate substitute for the deeper 
and more satisfying sense of companionship, 
which God has provided through the spiritual 
medium of prayer. “ Seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
run with patience the race set before us, looking 
unto Jesus,” in whom we have the true and 
abiding communion of saints, and who has 
said that death translates our friends to His 
own care in the security and expansion of the 
Father’s House. For “‘eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 


——‘ Immortality,” by Streeter and others, p. 289. 


2.—See a Sermon by Dr. Gore in “‘ Church Times ” of March 
23rd, 1917. 
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of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.”? ‘‘ Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.”’* 


1! Cor. 1.9. 
2.—1 John iii. 2. 
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VII 
ARE DESTINIES FIXED AT DEATH? 


GEN. XVIII, 25.—‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?’ 


THE justice of God’s dealings with men is a 
fundamental postulate of all religious thought. 
God would not be God unless He did right. 
When we apply ourselves to a discussion of human 
destinies, we must bear this principle in mind; 
else we shall be led by a surface-interpretation of 
Scripture texts to conclusions that cannot be 
reconciled with the righteousness of the world’s 
Creator and Governor. The old-time Protes- 
tant doctrines of the future life were in part due 
to this literalism of Scriptural exegesis, and in 
part to a natural reaction against the Romish 
view so firmly interwoven with outrageous super- 
stitions. The wrath of Protestant theologians 
was roused by the system of indulgences—a 
traffic due to the ingenuity of an unscrupulous 
priesthood, whereby they appealed at once to the 
most selfish and the most generous instincts of 
men’s hearts, encouraging the wicked to believe 
they could escape punishment by doles of money, 
and inducing the bereaved to spend large sums in 
the hope of lessening the duration of purgatorial 
fires for their deceased friends. In revolt against 
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so degrading a doctrine the Reformers rushed to 
the other extreme, and denied absolutely that 
there was any probation beyond the grave. In 
doing so they secured the incalculable gain of 
making human probation in this world a reality. 
They insisted on the grand alternative being 
presented to every soul—whether he will accept 
or reject the Divine offer of redemption from sin 
and renewal of life in Christ Jesus; and they 
rightly declared that by his response to that 
appeal each man will stand or fall at last. It is 
impossible to read the New Testament without 
seeing that in this they were on the right lines. 
No preacher of Christianity can present the 
Gospel truly on any other basis whatever. But 
the point where they may have erred from excess 
of zeal was in determining so precisely the limits 
of human probation, and affirming with rigid 
certainty that it terminates at death. Our busi- 
ness now is to ask, Whether we are forced by 
Scripture or by that use of the spiritual under- 
standing which Scripture sanctions, to conclude 
that after death there is no further prospect for 
any soul of being able to alter his attitude, and 
enter on the higher life he has hitherto missed ; 
whether, indeed, the principle laid down by our 
text does not necessitate the supposition that such 
further probation for some souls at least is 
demanded in the interests of the Divine justice, 
goodness, and truth. 

‘Take for example the case of the Heathen. Our 
Protestant forefathers bluntly declared, that every 
heathen man or woman dying in heathenism was 
lost beyond hope of redemption. No salvation 
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save in Christ, therefore no salvation for those 
ignorant of Him in life and in death. They 
admitted a lesser penalty on the ground of some 
mitigating passages of Scripture; but held 
firmly to the view that perdition was the 
heathen’s only destiny. Indeed it was owing to 
this belief that the urgency of the early missionary 
appeals was so fervent ; and one can only marvel 
that so terrible a prospect did not force the 
Church to begin at a far earlier period, and with 
far vaster energy, an attempt to evangelize a lost 
world. Instead they contented themselves by 
saying that the heathen had their conscience, and 
were therefore without excuse, whereas the point 
is surely this, that, while we also had our con- 
science, it was not our conscience that made us 
spiritual men, but the more potent appeal of 
Jesus and His Cross. If the Heathen had the 
same advantage, what might they not become! 
Now I do not suppose there is a single individual 
in this audience who really thinks that a heathen, 
dying in ignorance of Christ, is suffered 
by the Eternal Love to drop into a perdition, 
from which he has never been allowed to learn 
the way of escape. Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right? Must there not be some 
means (unknown to us), by which Jesus will be 
presented to these dark souls? If that be true 
of the Pagan world, can the opportunity be 
denied also to those in Christian lands, who have 
never had a fair offer of the Christian gospel ? 
A distinguished theologian and preacher,’ who 
had spent several months at the Front among the 

1.—Quoted by Dr. Griffith-Jones: “ Faith and Inspiration,” p. 228, 
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soldiers, declared recently that the proportion of 
men, who were in practical ignorance of Chris- 
tianity, and had never been brought into 
effective contact with the truth, was appallingly 
great. These were not men hopelessly steeped 
in vice and depravity, but simply men who had 
only casually heard of Christ, and whose hearts 
had never been in any way engaged by the gospel 
appeals. ‘Take even the criminal classes them- 
selves. Catch their boys and girls when they 
are young, and set them in a new environment. 
Will they find their way back to the paths of sin ? 
All the experience of rescue homes goes to show 
the opposite. They grow in the vast majority 
of cases into sober and upright Christians. Can 
we doubt that thousands of others would have 
gained an equally high standard, if they had 
had the chance ? And are there not thousands of 
our fellow-citizens—not criminals, not even 
among the submerged—who can be classed 
neither as “saved” nor “ lost”’ spiritually— 
but simply as men and women unawakened to the 
mighty issues of spiritual destiny? They have 
neither rejected nor obeyed the call of God; 
it has simply never become actual—never been 
apprehended by their consciousness. And when 
such people pass out of this life can we, in deference 
to the justice and goodness of God, believe that 
they are classified among the hopelessly damned, 
for whom there is no further chance? There 
are those also whom we may call the undecided. 
They have neither heartily accepted the call of 
God, nor definitely rejected it. They stand on 
the border line, not far from the kingdom of 
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God, but not definitely within. They are quite 
distinct, however, from those who have con- 
sciously and deliberately chosen a godless life ; 
and before any human tribunal they would be 
very differently judged. If they die without 
having reached any definite and final decision 
between right and wrong in this life—die 
simply in an undeveloped spiritual state, (as 
_ children do, and most young people who pass 
away in early youth), are we to assume that the 
Judge of all the earth will be less discriminating 
than an earthly court, and will refuse them any 
further opportunity of adopting a new and de- 
cisive attitude, but will cut them off for ever from 
the good, towards which they had so strong a 
bias in life perhaps, but which they had not 
consciously and definitely decided to choose 
before death intervened ? 

That in a very brief and imperfect fashion is 
the statement of our problem. In face of it I 
want to ask now: Are we justified in declaring as 
certain, that the limits of God’s love are known, 
and that they are fixed in the case of all by the 
soul’s attitude to God at death? ‘There isa very 
remarkable consensus of opinion among the 
recent writers on this subject, that (as Protessor 
Mackintosh puts it), “‘ This is a negative certitude, 
to which none can have a right.’ Principal 
Griffith-Jones says that ‘such a position was 
confused, unjust, and based on a pure assump- 
tion. If such a belief was implied in the Chris- 
tian creed, it was a legacy from Judaistic Eschato- 
logy, and taken over by the Christian Church 

1.—“ Immortality and the Future,” p. 157. 
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without examination or question, till some of the 
finer thinkers began to open up the subject, and to 
revolt against the current belief.” * And in 
Canon Streeter’s symposium on “‘ Immortality ”’ 
—one of the noblest contributions to a great 
subject—the writer of the chapter on “ The 
Bible and Heil,’’ declares quite frankly : ‘ Our 
views of slavery, the position of women, the 
social order, the claims of art and beauty, are not 
limited by what the New Testament writers 
actually say on these subjects. We claim the 
right in all such cases to develop the essential 
principles of Christianity. It will be a great 
gain, when the same attitude is adopted quite 
explicitly with regard to the future of sinners.” ? 
In other words we are at liberty as Christian men 
and women to argue on the basis of our text with 
reference to future destiny also: ‘‘ Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ? ” 

What has, of course, lent fresh and poignant 
emphasis to our problem is the tragedy of the war. 
Thousands of the youth of Europe were engaged in 
the task of killing one another—forced into the 
position of combatants by the will of their re- 
spective nations. ‘Those who went from our 
own land we held in honour ; and I am not aware 
that any school of religious thought has raised an 
objection to military conscription on the ground 
that it sends multitudes of men through the 
portals of death into perdition. If people really 
believed that a man’s eternal destiny depended 


.—‘ Faith and Immortality,” pp, 252 f. 
.—‘ Immortality,” p, 212, 
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irrevocably on his spiritual condition at death, 
would it not be the duty of every Christian man 
and woman to insist, that men should in no case 
and under no conditions, be sent into battle, 
unless they are in a proper spiritual condition and, 
in the old-fashioned phrase, ready to die? We 
should have no right to accept the eternal loss 
of souls to preserve our material safety and well- 
being. ‘The sacrifice would be too great and 
appalling, and we should be guilty of unspeak- 
able crime. When the case is put in that way, 
we are compelled to admit, that we do not really 
believe these men are sent to damnation, when 
they go to their death in the high cause of 
patriotism and right. Yet many of them are 
spiritually as undeveloped as the babe who dies 
in infancy, and much less pure. 

Relief is sought from this terrible conclusion in 
many ways. ‘There are those who say that the 
cause in which they fight sanctifies the men, and 
that all who died for friends and native land are by 
their very sacrifice purified and saved. Ido not 
think we are justified either by New Testament - 
teaching, or by the fair deductions that may be 
drawn from Christian morality, in accepting a 
doctrine like that without modification, except in 
so far as we may rejoice to believe, that any man 
who gives his life a willing sacrifice has, consciously 
or unconsciously, begun to surrender himself to 
Jesus Christ. That suggests another direction 
in which comfort is sometimes found—the 
assumption that there is in many human hearts 
a latent faith. As the American poet, John Hay, 
puts it regarding the evil-living engineer who 
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saved his ship at the cost of his own life: 


He weren’t no saint—but at jedgment 
I’d run my chance with Jim, 
’Longside of some pious gentleman, 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then ; 

And Christ ain’t going to be too hard 
On a man who died for men.’ 


That is bad theology, for a man’s evil life 
cannot be atoned for by a single heroic deed at 
its close ; but we may regard the act as a proof 
that in a deeper sense the man was a believer, 
influenced, however unconsciously, by Him who 
died for men, and thus following Christ and 
sharing His sacrifice. Many find comfort in the 
thought that miracles of grace may supervene 
even in the act and article of death ; as Katharine 
Tynan puts it— 

Betwixt the saddle and the ground 

Was mercy sought and mercy found ; 

Yea, in the twinkling of an eye 

He cried, and Thou hast heard his cry ; 

And while the shell sang on its path 

Thou hast run, Thou hast run, preventing death. 


But what of cases where death occurs without 
any warning or during delirium or the gentler 
unconsciousness of sleep ? When we have given 
due place to all the mitigations of the Protestant 
doctrine, the fact remains that there are count- 
less instances which these cannot cover, and 
which stand forth as a challenge to the justice 

1.—Quoted by Rev. Dr. Clow in ‘“‘ The Christian Message in 
the Light of the War.” 
2.—K. Tynan: ‘“ Poems in War Time,” p. 51. 
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of God,if there be no further chance for them 
than this life can afford. 

We are brought, therefore, to confront the 
question: What is there in death to mark 
finality ? It comes to men in ways that seem to 
bear little or no relation to their spiritual con- 
dition. It carries off people of such varying 
ages and experiences that they cannot all have 
had an equal chance. Whatever the many notes 
of warning in the solemn words of Jesus may 
mean, they cannot signify, therefore, that every 
man’s destiny is determined automatically by 
his condition at the moment of death, no matter 
what his opportunities may or may not have 
been, and in spite of the fact that it is the few 
who, in this life, find the strait gate and tread 
the narrow way. For Jesus the “lost” were 
always capable of being saved. The Good 
Shepherd sought, “‘ until He found.” “ It would 
be very strange,” says Dr. W. N. Clarke, “ if 
so solemn an experience as death were withdrawn 
from among the experiences that might influence 
the final decision of the soul.’’’ Indeed, if we 
believe in a real Immortality in which moral 
personality survives, we must believe in the 
continuance of the faculty and opportunity of 
choice. The heavenly state is sinless, not in 
the sense that a man becomes a machine capable 
only of willing and choosing the good, but in the 
sense that the evil of the past isno longer a chain 
round his neck ; he gets a new beginning and is 
freer than ever before, amid the hallowed influ- 
ences of the Father’s House, to make the right 


1,—‘‘ An Outline of Christian Theology,” p. 474. 
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decisions and choose the good part. If, on the 
other hand, any are finally lost, it will be those 
whose deliberate choice of evil is so persistent 
that the will has become unable to embrace the 
better alternative, and so lay hold upon eternal 
life. Take, for instance, the case of a good woman 
married to an irreligious husband, whom never- 
theless she loves with a woman’s unconquerable 
affection. Let us suppose she is taken from him 
by death. Would Heaven be Heaven to her, if 
the man of her heart were never to be there? 
The most orthodox among us would not deny 
that she might find her most congenial service 
in the higher activities of the new world to be 
that rendered on his behalf. Are we to suppose 
that if he ultimately dies unchanged her minis- 
tries must cease, and her interest in his welfare 
be for ever terminated ? That would seem to be 
an outrage on her love. The New Testament 
gives at least a hint of continued ministries in 
Peter’s mysterious references to the descent of 
Jesus into the world of “spirits in prison,’ ? 
and to the fact that He preached the Gospel to 
the dead.* Peter, who knew Christ so well, 
plainly believed that even the dead were not 
all beyond the reach of His grace. The thought 
had at least occurred to his mind that there 
might be opportunities for Christ and the sinner 
to meet beyond the veil, and plainly it was not 
uncongenial. That there is not more on this 
subject in the Canon of the New Testament is 
doubtless due to the fact that the problem had 
1 —F Peter ii. 19. 
2,—1 Peter iv. 6. 
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not arisen in its present acute form. The 
prophets and Evangelists of the primitive Church 
were concerned almost wholly with the attitude 
towards the Gospel of those who heard and 
understood it. Neither Jesus nor His apostles 
make any absolute pronouncement on the future 
of those who pass away without having enjoyed 
the advantage of a faithful presentation of the 
Word. Dr. Newman Smyth thinks that there 
are “ parts of the doctrine of the future which 
are . . . purposely left, it may be, in the 
shadow of revelation’; and that our theology, 
therefore, ought not to be “‘ over-confident that it 
has learnt the whole mind of the Spirit concerning 
God’s work and purpose in the interval—we 
know not how long it may be—between death 
and the final judgment.”' The sub-apostolic 
Church undoubtedly held wider views than the 
Christians of later centuries, as some of the 
drawings in the Catacombs bear witness. 
je He saves the sheep, the goats He doth not save,” 
So rang Tertullian’s sentence, on the side 
Of that unpitying Phrygian sect which cried, 
‘‘ Him can no fount of fresh forgiveness lave, 
Who sins, once washed by the baptismal wave ”’— 
So spake the fierce Tertullian. But she sigh’d, 
The infant Church! of love she felt the tide 
Stream on her from her Lord’s yet recent grave. 
And then she smiled ; and in the Catacombs 
With eye suffused but heart inspiréd true, 
On those walls subterranean, where she hid 
Her head ’mid ignominy, death, and tombs, 
She her good Shepherd’s hasty image drew— 
And on His shoulders, not a lamb, a kid? | 


1.—Quoted by Dr. Salmond: ‘“ Christian Doctrine of Immor- 


tality,” 4th edition, p. 416. | 
2,—Matthew Arnold: Sonnets (Poetical Works, p. 184). | 
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We are thrown back, therefore, on our right as 
Christian men and women to discuss the problem 
in the light of the Christian Revelation of God 
as Father and righteous Judge. I know there are 
many who think that a larger hope may lead to 
licence ; and that we need to preach the urgency 
of choice in this life as a motive to win the 
allegiance of the human heart. But I doubt if 
one man in a thousand is attracted to Christ by 
the fear of hell, and I am certain thousands are 
alienated by a Gospel which seems to represent 
God as unfair or cruel. Nor does the suggestion 
of future probation for the ignorant and the 
undecided weaken in the least degree the terrible 
warnings of Scripture addressed to those who 
live in the full light of the Gospel, who compre- 
hend the force of its appeals, and who, in spite of 
that, wilfully turn to sin. These are “ traffickers 
with the grace of God,” and for such “ there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin.” Their 
doom is clearly pronounced by the gentlest but 
most fearless and uncompromising lips that ever 
spoke on earth. If anything is certain, it is that 
the postponement of decision for God and good- 
ness to a more convenient season always makes 
it tenfold more difficult to break the chains of 
evil—always leads one farther along the road, 
whence it is¥so weary and painful to return. 
Let no man presume upon the mercy of God. 
To the penitent, the sincere, the seeker, the lost, 
it is infinite and unwearying. ‘To the deliberate 
chooser of evil there does come a time, perhaps 
in this world, perhaps in the next, when a final 
attitude is assumed, and the possibility of revers- 
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ing the choice becomes supremely unlikely. 
We dare not say that God’s mercy is limited by 
the incidence of death and that human probation 
ends there. But we are not justified for that 
reason in softening the moral issues of this life 
for those who dally with their opportunities here 
in the poor hope of being able hereafter to reverse 
their deliberate rejection of the claims of Christ. 
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2 Cor. v. 10.—‘‘ For we must all appear before the Judgment Seat 
of Christ, that everyone may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” 

| In discussing the subject of Future Judgment 
we may begin by recognising the reality of present 
Judgment. ‘Fhe-whele-word.of.God—QOld-and 
New Testaments alike—proclaims the fact, that 
our lives are under the scrutiny of a moral 
Governor, who is continually pronouncing 
judgment upon them. His verdicts are due 
inevitably to what He is in Himself—the character 
of God in His mercy and in His severity. The 
prophets from Amos to John the Baptist declare 
with unanimous voice, that God inexorably 
condemns what is evil, and infallibly justifies 
what is good. The process is going on as cer- 
tainly and definitely as the order of Nature, which 
works according to fixed and unchangeable laws. 
Just as every thought and every action leave 
their record on the grey matter of the brain, so 
every deed impresses its mark an our character ; 
and thus the Judgment of God is automatically 
proceeding-every~day. Each man who thinks 
at all is conscious in his own mind and heart, that 
he is being judged. He judges himself; the 
ideal presented in the lives of the great and good 
judges him too. He feels the contrast of his life 
with the standard set up by God’s law. He 
knows something of the penalties, which sin 
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brings even here and now. The neglected talent 
is abused and lost; while on the other hand 
goodness wins its reward in the present life, as 
well as that which is to come. The man who 
denies himself for a holy cause receives a hun- 
dred fold more in this life—a certain enrichment 
of soul, which proves the Divine Love to be at 
work on behalf of virtue and truth. And so there 
is in every man’s heart a Judgment Seat, where a 
true verdict is pronounced on life and conduct by 
the voice of conscience, which, were it never stifled, 
or misinterpreted, would be thé voice of God. 
Further, as the gospel makes clear with much 
emphasis, the life of Jesus itself places man at the 
bar for Judgment. He-came-not-into the world 
to-condemn.the--world ;~but~ nevertheless “He 
could not come without. putting men upon. their 
triak. Just as the lives of better men than 
ourselves -(as-t-have-hinted-already,). compel us 
to judge our own, so this stainless life of Jesus 
presents to the world a moral ideal, which from 
His own day until now has been sifting men into 
two classes, and which inevitably places some on 
the right hand and some on the left. The 
standard which He set up is absolute, and He 
tries men by being what He is. We all appear 
at the present moment before the Judgment Seat 
of Christ.? 
= | 
Thou judgest us; Thy purity 
Doth all our lust condemn ; 


The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them.” 


1.—Cf. John v. 22, 27; ix. 39. 
2—wWhittier : ‘“‘ Our Master.” 
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In the light of His perfect character men stand 
revealed ; the bias of the soul is declared. They 
are judged. Since the light of His moral and 
spiritual perfection flashed on the world, men 
have been classified by their attitude towards 
Him, whether they would or no. Mankind 
has had a new consciousness of evil—a new 
sensitiveness to what is good. Human minds 
are incapable of conceiving a higher purity 
than Christ’s, and by that perfect loveliness they 
are judged, as by God Himself. 

\" Now, there are those who think that this 
present Judgment is enough. They believe that 
a man’s conscience, enlightened by the revelation 
of Christ, is the real expression of God’s Judg- 
ment on human life, and that the penalties and 
rewards, which are meted out to man by natural 
laws according to their virtue or vice as revealed 
in the light of this standard, are the only and the 
final expression of the Eternal Justice and Mercy. 
In that case there would be no future Ju ent— 
no final assize, and the New Testament would be 
wrong, when it affirms: “It is appointed unto 
men once to die, but after death the Judgment.’ 
It is here that our problem arises. Is it really so 
that the verdicts given and sentences imposed in 
this life are complete and satisfying to the moral 
sense ? Is conscience capable of expounding in 
its entirety the moral law, and pronouncing the 
judgments of Almighty God? One cannot but 
feel that in spite of its high authority conscience is 
too uncertain a guide, for it may be seared by 
neglect, or dulled into complacency with lower 

i—Heb; 1m.) 275 
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moral standards, or deflected by temperament or 
circumstance. In any case, also, its verdicts are 
given with reference to specific acts of life, or 
traits of character ; whereas what is implied by 
the doctrine of Future Judgment is a verdict on 
the general complexion of the life, which can only 
be given after itis ended. As Professor Mackin- 
tosh puts it : “ The results of a temporal process, 
in their permanent and final form, can be fixed 
only beyond the process itself.” ! It is true that 
we are always in God’s presence. We stand 
before Him for Judgment every day, and the 
brightness of the Saviour’s perfect life streams 
with illuminating ray upon our characters, 
lighting up every defect, and glorifying every 
virtue. But it is not possible that the mind of 
God should be fully expressed upon the life as a 
whole, so long as any portion of it remains still 
to be lived ; and it seems te»me, therefore, that 
the New Testament doctrine of Future Judgment 
with its final and infallible decisions is a necessity 
of thought to everyone who believes in im- 
mortality at all.) \ Besides ,there is not one of usy 
“T-am-sure, who would consider that the verdict 
of God is fully expressed here in terms of 
rewards and punishments. His whole mind 
regarding the ways and conduct of men still waits 
to be revealed. The things that puzzle us in 
God’s moral government are precisely those 
which seem at variance with the Law of Justice. 
It is not enough to say that the good man’s trials 
enlarge his sympathies and quicken the finer 
qualities of his soul, so long as they appear to him 
1.—‘‘ Immortality and the Future,” p. 186, 
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injustices. Even his best deeds do not bring him 
the inward peace one might expect. As a matter 
of fact the bad man is far less the subject of self- 
reproach and inward retribution than the good. 
He suffers the penalty of loss, but not of pain. 
Whereas the good man writhes at the recollection 
of his short-comings, and, on the other hand, 
virtue is outwardly unrewarded and many times 
crushed by the violence of successful wicked men. 
The only issue which is consistent with God’s 
Justice is, that Virtue should win, not merely a 
subjective victory in the consciousness of obedi- 
ence to the will of God, but that it should triumph 
in outward fact, and be vindicated before the 
universe of a righteous God.} Can anyone claim 
that this has been done, or is likely to be done, in 
the present order ? Ifthe Temple of Justice is to 
receive its crowning stone, and to gain the homage 
of men and women everywhere whom God has 
endowed with moral sense, then the good must 
win in such a fashion as to convince all minds and 
vindicate the ways of God with men. It is quite 
true to say that the conscience, enlightened 
by Christ, pronounces a Judgment, which is in 
reality the Judgment of God: and that men are 
revealed as they are according to the attitude they 
take towards Christ. But there still remains 
a need for some final Assize, which will declare 
these facts as they are, and bring to light the 
hidden things of the heart. Future Judgment, 
therefore, as the Bible reveals it, does not create 
facts; it recognises them. Judgment means 
discrimination between good and evil; and as 
such it is proceeding automatically all the time ; 
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but the great Day of Account will be not a new 
Judgment and verdict but the revelation of what 
Justice has already decreed in fact. Men will be 
“arraigned before the Judgment seat of Christ, 
not for trial, but for sentence ’—to receive the 
things done in the body according to that which 
each hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

In taking up this position I hold_no brief for the 
doctrine of a spectacular assize. \ There are many 
passages both in Old and New Testaments, which 
we shall grievously misinterpret if we take them 
literally, where they were only meant to be taken 
figuratively, or where the Eastern fondness for 
apocalyptic has painted the scenes of Judgment 
in vivid or even lurid colours. Jesus Himself 
was wont to teach in parables ; and His figurative 
discourses regarding Judgment to come must 
not be interpreted without a due sense of the 
limits and purpose of allegory. But on the other 
hand we are not on this account to discount the 
profound earnestness and definiteness with which 
He declared the certainty of Future Judgment. 
Tt-was—the_ Master Himself from-whose—loving 
and truthful lips fell the words-—about outer 
darkness, and the worm-that dieth not, and the 
fire that is not-quenched ; and who said that it 
had_been better for the betrayer if he had never 
“been..born. “‘ Certainly our Lord’s own teaching?’ 
as Dean Church says)\“‘is not the least stern 
part of the New Testament. Look at it care- 
fully and you will find how large a proportion the 
language of rebuke and warning bears to the 
language of consolation and promise; the one 
is as grave, as anxious, as alarming, as the other 
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is gracious beyond hope.” } Do not let us whittle 
away this more sombre side of the message of 
Christ in the interests of a vague amiability, 
which is very far remote from His doctrine of 
God. }‘‘ You seem, sir,” said Mrs. Adams to 
Dr. Johnson in one of his melancholy hours, when 
he confessed himself oppressed by the fear of 
death, ‘‘to forget the merits of our Redeemer.” 
“Madam,” replied Johnson, “I do not forget 
the merits of my Redeemer ; but my Redeemer 
has said that He will set some on His right hand 
and some on His left.””?/ 

Whatever that figurative way of putting the 
truth may mean, it is at any rate clearjthat Jesus 
teaches a future Judgment, in which a moral 
verdict will be authoritatively pronounced, and 
appropriate rewards and punishments openly 
assigned. Against the persistently wicked God 
will declare His inexorable Judgment and impose 
the deserved penalty. No believer in the moral 
government of the world can doubt that. The 
failure and vanity of sin must some day be publicly 
exhibited. All men will be (so to say) “ found out.” 
The oppressor will be deprived of his misused 
power, the sensual man will lose his opportunity 
for evil enjoyment, the hypocrite will wither in 
the sunlight of eternal reality and the self-centred 
man will behold the world of selfish gratification 
in ruins at his feet,} History sometimes gives a 
foretaste of this final Assize, as, for example, in 
the recent defeat and overthrow of that Power, 
which only five years ago believed it could stride 

1.—“ Human Life and its Conditions,” p. 102. 
2.—Boswell’s “Johnson,” chap. 60. 
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across the world in the brutal intoxication of a\ 
might that regarded neither God nor man, and find 
happiness in the blind despotism of force. And 
yet, when the last penalty has been inflicted on 
Germany by her vanquishers, and the last mark of 
indemnity exacted, how much will still remain for 
the Justice of God—how much will go unpunished 
until the day of final reckoning? In this life 
her bloodstained people can never pay half their 
due. ‘The day must come when they shall have 
to face “the wrath of the Lamb.” ‘To quote 
words written by a woman of high culture: 
“The heart of mankind could not rest on a love 
which could not burn with fires of indignation 
against wrong. No anger like the anger of pity 
for the wronged! No wrath like the wrath of 
the Lamb. Thank Heaven for that strong 
paradoxical phrase. It kills for ever the weak 
delusion that pity means indulgence to sin, that 
patience means tolerance of wrongs to others, 
that indignation against injustice is an unsaintly 
agitation, that justice is an apathetic admission 
that both sides may be equally wrong, and merc 
_an indolent hope that both may be equally right.’”?) 
On the other hand this final assize will be an 
opportunity for the open approval and acknow- 
ledgment of the really good. Faith will be 
vindicated as the one right attitude of the soul. 
As our Lord made clear, there will be many 
surprises, even to those who are commended. 
The rank and file people, who never thought of 
themselves as good, who simply did their duty 
and were kindly, or brave, or hard-working, or 
1.—Constance L. Maynard in ‘‘ Hibbert Journal,” lix. 491, 
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considerate, or unselfish, may on that Last Day 
stand out as worthier than many whom the world 
has applauded as sages or heroes ; and will hear 
with astonishment and adoration the Master’s, 
welcome : ‘“‘ Enter ye into the joy of your Lord,”! 

Surely, brethren, there is strong reason why we 
should hold to this Biblical doctrine of Future 
Judgment. To believe in it is to possess a 
continual corrective against sloth and sin, and to 
be perpetually stimulated in the race after holi- 
ness and purity of life. What we do here on 
earth becomes infinitely solemn in view of its 
eternal significance.| The certainty of Judgment 
has for every Christian man an ennobling power 
which inspires him to greater zeal and devotion, 
in the assurance that, however things may seem 
here on earth, the realities of Judgment and 
Justice are existent in the present, and will here- 
after be manifestly declared. And to the Christian 
it is a joyful and reassuring thought that the great 
white Throne is the Throne of Christ, and that 
the Judge before whom he will ultimately be 
tried is the same whose Heart now yearns in love 
to save the lost and to redeem mankind. On His 
Person everthing turns in the relation of God to 
man, So=the-Ghurch.has..borne...witnessin-all. 
ages, and that is indeed the Gospel of God’s 
grace. He, therefore, and no other, will be the 
Central Figure in the Last Assize, by reference 
toewhom-all-men-will-be-tried. Whatever Judg- 
ment means for the Christian, it will not be able 
to separate him from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. In the blazing light of 
His Judgment Throne we shall indeed see our- 
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selves as we are, in all our sin and weakness and 
shame. But then, as now, His love will overcome 
our sin, so that even the great Assize will be a 
new declaration of God’s love, and the climax of 
His gracious purpose for mankind. 

To quote Professor Mackintosh once more: 

“To be tried at last, in Christ’s presence, may 
be truly designated as the last means of grace for 
the redeemed. There will be pain in it, doubt- 
less, beyond our imagining—the purifying and 
emancipating shame of those who bend under 
the condemnation of perfect love, in full assurance 
that, for all their guilt, they will not be cast out. 
But our sin will then be shewn us, not to torture 
us, but in order that more and more we may 
understand the length and breadth and greatness 
of His mercy, who knows what is in man.’’? 


1 Immortality and the Future,” p. 194. 
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anise, 


JouN xiv. 2.—‘‘ My Father’s House.” 
For half a century before the war there had been 
a steady drift in the intellectual world away from 
belief in a future life. Sooner or later the view 
of the intellectual world reflects itself in the 
opinions of the man in the street; and for 
twenty or thirty years past common people were 
shedding, more or less consciously, the great 
Christian hope. Absorbed in science, or social 
reform, or the mere material necessities of life, 
one man after another was coming to bound his 
vision, and to a large extent his desires, by the 
limits of things seen. ‘The tendency was partly 
due to the materialistic bias of Science, and 
partly to the tenacity, with which the Christian 
Church held to a mechanical literalism in its 
interpretation of Biblical doctrine concerning 
the last things. The nemesis of this lamentable 
loss of an uplifting faith overtook the world, 
when that nation, which had in the most thorough- 
going fashion abandoned the Christian hope, and 
bowed down to the idols of materialism, forced 
upon mankind a struggle, which was designed 
to vindicate the Gospel of force as superior to 
the idealism of the New Testament. The issue, 
in the goodness of God, has been the most 
striking condemnation of the atheistic scheme of 
things, which this old world has ever seen. And 
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yet history has always taught the same lesson. 
The ages of faith have been the ages ot progress ; 
the times when men and nations lapsed into 
materialism have been eras of corruption and 
misery. Are we even yet learning that lesson? 
One would fain hope that people who have been 
repelled from the doctrine of a future life, 
because the belief has been presented to their 
minds in a form intellectually untenable, or in 
traditional pictures that are unattractive or 
repellent, will now at last set themselves to study 
the Christian doctrine afresh, and to discover 
(what has all along been the fact) that—apart 
from all temporary and perishable forms—the 
inner content of the Divine Revelation com- 
prises a doctrine of the future life, which is 
both intellectually and spiritually palatable, and 
which is worthy of the confidence of all thought- 
ful men. It is indeed hard for anyone who 
believes in Christ to conceive that his relation to 
the Saviour of man has a past and a present, but 
no future ; or that this future will not in fact be 
a prolongation of the life here begun in Christ. 
Looked at in that light, the future life is an 
essential part of the Christian Faith. As a 
recent writer well puts it: “‘ Eschatology is not 
devout poetry covering up hideous doubts and 
fears, like moss upon the torn and ragged stone ; 
it represents a vital and inalienable impulse of 
the religious spirit.” The problem for followers 
of Christ, therefore, is to discover, what hints of 
the nature of that future life can be gathered from 
the teaching of the Master and His apostles. 
1.—Mackintosh : ‘‘ Immortality and the Future,” p. 106, 
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What do they tell us—apart from all symbolic 
phrases and imagery—what do they tell us 
in actual spiritual fact of Heaven? 

Our text may start us on our enquiry suggesting, 
as it does, that Heaven in Christ’s eyes is Home— 
Home, not merely for Himself, but for all His 
people. Eastern figures suggest Royalty and 
Thrones ; but the Son of Man repudiates the 
methods and ideals of the kings who lord it over 
their subjects in self-conscious majesty, and 
teaches that the greatest is the servant of all. 
And Christ is “the portrait’”’ (as Paul says) 
“of the unseen God.”* A grave disservice to 
the central truths of Christianity has been done 
by poets, painters, preachers, hymnists, who 
have described on the basis of apocalyptic visions 
a Heaven, that over-awes and oppresses the 
imagination with pictures of sublime and 
imperial splendour. ‘To Jesus Heaven is home— 
the happiest place on earth—the place of love, 
and comfort, and friendship, and quietness, and 
peace. Regarding form and detail we are 
inevitably ignorant ; yet there are certain beliefs 
about Heaven, which do not depend on this 
or that Scripture text, but on the general ideas 
underlying the Christian Gospel, and which are, 
therefore, implicit in our faith. These it will 
be our task now to discover, if we can, always 
bearing in mind the assumption of Jesus in our 
text, which arises naturally out of His Revelation 
of God as our Father, that Heaven is Home. 

In the days of my youth it was a familiar state- 
ment, even on the lips of Christian people, that 

Golde hs, 
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Heaven is not a place but a state. It may be so; 
but I confess the philosophical idea on which 
that position is founded lies beyond my com- 
prehension, and I venture to say the compre- 
hension of everyone else. We simply cannot 
‘conceive a state of existence that is independ- 
ent of time and place ;)and while there may 
be such, I think there is strong reason (as 
I tried to shew in the sermon on the Resur- 
rection of the dead) for believing that Heaven 
is indeed a place. (The New ‘Testament 


teaches that the soul, released from theses 


tenements-of clay, is clothed upon with a spiritual 
body, and whatever this may be—of whatever 
tenuity—it must -(if-the-Resurrection Body of our 
-Lord.be_anyanalogy)-occupy space. This fact 
does not commit us to any absurd theory of a 
Heaven, situated locally above the sky—a theory 
based on the old notion, that the earth was the 
centre of the universe.) The discovery that it 
is not the centre simply gives an infinite en- 
largement to our conception of the number of 
places the Universe contains. If on this earth the 
life-principle of the human soul has laid under 
contribution many forms of material,—solid, 
fluid, semi-fluid, and gaseous—to form the house 
of its tabernacle, is there any reason in science or 
common-sense, why under different conditions 
that same life-principle may not shape for itself 
a different, a more tenuous, but still material 
body, which would be capable of many achieve- 
ments that lie beyond the compass of the grosser 
form we are familiar with here? We must rid 
ourselves of the old medizval idea, that matter is 
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evil. Matter is one-half of God’s creation, and, 
as such, it is glorious. We pass through death, 
not to be delivered from it, but to be released from 
whatever limitations belong to its grosser forms, 
and to control it henceforth for spiritual ends. 

\But, while Heaven is probably a place, yet 
there is this amount of truth in the old antithesis 
which denied that, and called it merely a state, 
that in the New Testament the guiding conception 
of Heaven is quality of life. Where it is, we can 
only guess ; what it is, we can clearly and de- 
finitely conceive on the strength of the spiritual 
truths of Christianity. First of all, it means 
fuller and untrammelled communion with God, 
1.e., with God as revealed in Christ, and therefore 
with Christ Himself. ‘“ To depart is to be with 
Christ, which is far better.’’ —far better, because 
the unseen life introduces us to a communion 
more profound and enthralling than any we can 
attain on earth. Fellowship with God, knowledge 
of Him, enjoyment of His presence and love, 
assimilation to His character, all these things go to 
make up the Father’s House. But the life to 
which we are thus introduced is not a mere merg- 
ing of the individuality in the Divine, as Buddha 
taught, and Plotinus, and many dreamers besides, } 
who have fancied that, as the river at last flows 
into the immensity of ocean and is lost there for 
ever, so the human soul at death is taken up into 
the Divine, forfeiting its individuality in the rap- 
ture of that embrace. On the contrary, the 
Christian gospel presents the future life as the 
experience of a self-conscious being, in whom 

1,—Phil, i. 23, 
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personality lasts, and becomes perfected,’ No- 
thing else is consistent with such Divine Love 
as Jesus reveals—a love that seeks not the obliter- 
ation or absorption of individuality, but its fuller 
recognition, and the enhancement of all its 


powers. The New Testamentteaches us to *“ 


believe in a God who holds communion with 
men—a communion that by its very nature 
is eternal.) ‘“‘ God hath given unto us eternal 
life, and this life is in His Son.’ ? 

A great deal of popular unbelief in the Heaven 
of the New Testament arises from the false 
conception that there is no movement and 
progress there. / It is foolish to expect that the 
mere discipline ‘of death—however solemn and 
startling it may be—will exalt all the people of 
God to one level of attainment, and that, the 
highest point of perfection they are destined ever 
to reach. Jesus plainly indicated that rewards 
differ for different individuals,’ and Paul declares 
that each shall receive according to his own 
labour.’ This truth is a corollary of the doctrine 
of Future Judgment, on which we dwelt in 
our last discourse. ‘The fact is, as all experience 
demonstrates, that every goal, when it is attained, 
only serves to reveal a goal beyond. ‘“ Hills 
peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise” !* 
What we have reached, enables us to realize 
how much remains to be achieved, and 
indeed enhances the ideal. Life without change 

1—1 John v. 11. 

2,—Luke xix. 16 ff. 

3.—1 Cor. iii. 13.ff. 

4.—Pope: Essay on Criticism, 232, 
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would not be life for finite creatures ; and where 
God’s Spirit is at work change must mean growth. 
This does not commit us to a denial of the old’: 
belief, that Heaven is a sinless state ; for to be 
sinless is not to be perfect. Sinlessness is a neg- 
ative virtue ; perfection is a positive ; and there 
are many stages on the pathway from the one to 
the other. We are not of course to think, 
that Heaven in that case will simply be a 
repetition of our éarthly experience—effort and 
aspiration, followed only too often by failure, 
frustration, and discontent. That is not the 
New Testament picture ; the apostolic writers 
speak of the future life of the saints as some- 
thing far better than any earth can know—a 
life of glowing victory and transfiguration into 
the very image of Christ. Sin here is a retard- 
ing force; there it is left behind ; but only when 
it is thus shed like the chrysalis from the butterfly, 
does the soul wing its way towards the sun, and 
begin to realize its implicit capabilities. So that 
progress in Heaven is other and better than 
progress on earth ; but still progress and advance 
there must be. It is on this ground that many 
who have no sympathy with Roman Catholic 
doctrine are in these days convinced that one 
may rightly pray for dead friends, maintaining 
that it is impossible to think of them and of God 
without a movement of the heart that is equiva- 
lent to prayer ; and that if Heaven is no stationary 
place of rest, but a Home of progress and attain- 
ment, one may well beseech the Heavenly grace 
to assist the quest of goodness on the part of 
friends within the veil, no less than on the part 
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of those who still remain. He would indeed be 
an ardent and unregenerate controversialist, who 
could bring himself to deny to Christian hearts 
any comfort they may find in a faith and practice 
based on arguments like these. 

It is surely a glorious thought, brethren, that 
Heaven is a place of activity. There are few of 
us, I am sure, who have not felt repelled (except 
in times of great weariness) by the popular 
representations of Heaven as a place of unbroken 
rest. Nothing on earth is nobler than un- 
selfish toil, and Heaven without it would be 
deprived of moral worth. To men and women 
in the twentieth century Eastern imagery about 
streets of gold and gates of pearl and angel choirs 
with their endless songs conveys little that is 
real, or even desirable. But the idea underlying 
these apocalypic figures is one not to be discarded 
along with the forms themselves—the idea of 
a regenerated society—a spiritual fellowship— 
an ideal world of loving ministry and service. 
We do not know what the work of Heaven will 
be. No doubt, it will transcend all the activities 
of earth as much as that of a man who designs a 
giant airship to scale the firmament differs from 
the making of a paper kite by a child. All we 
know is, that our work there will be a perfect 
occasion for our powers. If it be so, that any 
pass into the unseen world with lives incomplete 
and unprepared and yet with hearts not totally 
estranged from God, it may be that part of the 
service of glorified saints will be, like that of our 
Lord to the spirits in prison, to seek their 
development and enlargement of heart in a 
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spirit of Christlike ministry. In any case we 
may think of all who have won the fight and 
passed within the veil as still interested in us 
who struggle against evil here, and as working 
ceaselessly on our behalf—themselves in very 
truth the angels, who for us behold the Father’s 
face. Christ Himself is our High Priest, appear- 
ing in the Presence of God for us, interested in 
our battle, and helping our victory. 

Though now ascended up on high, 

He bends on earth a Brother’s eye ; 

Partaker of the human name, 

He knows the frailty of our frame.’ 
And His people, depend upon it, are in this one 
with Him. ‘That, at any rate, is a conception of 
the blessedness of Heaven which is morally far 
superior to the old idea, that redeemed souls 
selfishly glory in their own bliss, and even find it 
heightened by contemplating the tortures of the 
lost. Such service as I here suggest cannot 
be rendered, doubtless, without a measure of 
vicarious pain; but the servant is not above 
his Lord; and if pain, as Christ teaches us, 
invades even the life of God, though merged in 
a profounder blessedness and peace, why should 
not His people also, in the nearer communion 
with the mind of God which Heaven affords, 
know the joy of sacrificial suffering for those 
they love ? 

It remains to ask the question: Shall we 
recognise our friends in Heaven? ‘Fhe Chris- 
tian conception of Heaven is always that of 
a community, and Jesus Himself conceives it as 

1,—Michael Bruce. 
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a Home, where there is a common Father, and 
where His people will know Himself, and be with 
Him. I-make-beld-to~say, therefore, that-the 
relationship between those, who have loved one 
another on earth, must be even closer and deeper 
than ever, since each is then in far deeper and 
closer relation to God.. Here our faculties of 
sympathy and love are limited in many ways, 
and their expression is curtailed; there every 
such obstacle will forever be removed ; /and-we 
shall know, as-we-are known. Thé Christian 
ideal of immortality is never, like the Greek, 
individualistic ; it is always as part of a society 
begun on earth, and made perfect hereafter, that 
each soul is blessed. So that reunion with the 
people of God is not a mere sentimental fancy 
or pious yearning. It is actually woven into the 
texture of the Christian Hope. ( Heaven is 
society;-no..hermitage or solitary shrine, no 
mount that may not be touched save by prophetic 
feet, but a city, a church, a kingdom, a 
communion. ‘“‘ Ye are come unto the heavenly 
Jerusalem and to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and Church of 
the first-born, which are written in heaven, and 
to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits of 
just men made perfect, and to Jesus.”* Yes, 
brethren, not only shall we know our own 
friends there,)where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, because the God revealed by 
Jesus is not a God who could purpose to 
extinguish that love for one another, which is 
the noblest feature of humanity, and the fairest 
1.—Heb. xii. 22 ff. 
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flower of the Gospel ;, but we shall know also in 
the future life those whom we have never seen 
on earth.) As one as well put it: ““No changes 
in outward form will prevent immediate recog- 
nition of our friends ; and not only of them, but 
of those also whom we have never known in this 
life. Elijah and St. Paul will not look at all like 
the portraits of them in stained-glass windows ; 
but we shall be able to recognise them none the 
less.”’? ) Above (all, we shall enjoy the supreme 
blessing of knowing Jesus—the presence and 
fellowship of our glorified Lord. ‘To those who 
knew Him on earth He brought a new conception 
of life—a new relationship with God. To know 
Him in Heaven will be to experience that trans- 
formation in an infinitely larger and more 
glorious measure. Not that the visible presence 
of Christ will dazzle the eyes, or paralyse the 
thought. He does not in Heaven, any more than 
on earth, oppress the humble or the weak with a 
show of majesty ; He is still the simple, brotherly, 
tender Son of Man. Like all who are truly 
great, He wins and kindles the heart, stimulates 
and encourages the service, and gives the joy of 
homeliness and the sense of friendship. ( Still 
as of old He comes to His disciples, saying : 
“Tt 1s I, bé- not “efraith’” For; 4s “eotre 
Macdonald has beautifully expressed it, ‘‘ The 
world beyond the gates of death is, I suspect, a 
far more homelike place to those who enter it, 
than this world is to us.” » 


1.—Streeter : ‘“ Immortality,” p. 110. 
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Rev. 1. 17.—‘ And He laid His right hand iol me, saying unto 
me: Fear not.” 
IT seems strange to us that John, of all men in 
the world, should be afraid of Jesus. He had 
spent with the Master so many familiar days, 
He had talked with Him on the highways and 
listened to His voice by the seashore. He had 
joined with the inner circle of the disciples on 
the transfiguration mount, and in the death 
chamber of Jairus’ house, and in the solemn 
stillness of Gethsemane by night. He had leaned 
on the Saviour’s breast at supper; and when the 
cross was upreared on Calvary, he had taken from 
the Lord’s dying lips the direction to receive 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, into his own home. 
And yet now, in his old age, with all his experience 
of the Master, when the vision of the glorified 
Christ flashed upon him, he fell in consternation 
and terror at His feet. There are times with us 
all when fear seems to have its way ; and I doubt 
if many people who believe in Jesus can think 
of His appearance in glory without some qualm 
of dread. But I am certain it was never meant 
to be so. Jesus is never once represented to us 
as One fitted to inspire terror. He comes rather 
to comfort and to bless. Martin Luther tells us 
himself that in his youth, while he was still a 
devout member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
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he was walking one day at Eisleben in his priest’s 
robes following the procession of the Mass, when 
suddenly he was overcome by the thought that 
the Sacrament, carried by the vicar-general 
(Dr. Staupitz), was really Jesus Christ (as he then 
believed) in person. “‘ A cold sweat” he says, 
“‘ covered my body, and I believed myself dying 
of terror.” Afterwards he confessed his fears to 
Dr. Staupitz, when the latter (one of the more 
enlightened of the old school) replied: ‘‘ Your 
thoughts are not of Christ. Christ never alarms ; 
He comforts.” ‘‘ These words,’ adds Luther, 
** filled me with joy, and were a great consolation 
to me.”’! Our text brings us the same message. 
To everyone who like John is fearful and afraid 
the Saviour says, “ Fear not.” 

What is it we are not to fear? There are 
three main objects of terror, against which we 
are here bidden to encourage ourselves. ‘“‘ Fear 
not to live,” says Jesus, “ for I am the Living 
One.” It may come to the young and hopeful 
with a strange sound, that anyone should fear 
to live; but there are few that have advanced 
far into mature experience, who will not under- 
stand something of the dread which life can 
inspire. You have had your deep trials, and 
you have shuddered sometimes when they had 
come and gone, leaving the bitterness behind, 
to think how you could ever take up the 
burden of life again and march as bravely as 
before. It seems as though life could never be 
the same, and, indeed, it may be that it never can. 


1.—See D’Aubigné: “ History of the Reformation,” Book IT, 
chap. iv. 
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But the Master lays His right hand upon us and 
says: “‘ Fear not’; life may be all the richer for 
this dark experience. Hope may have a joyful 
resurrection, and love and faith may be stronger 
and purer than before. Clouds may be round 
about us, but the sun has not withdrawn his 
light and heat. If the sun ceased to exercise his 
attractive-power, this earth would start, without 
helm or compass, on a fatal voyage through space, 
and soon would be so far from the sun that all life 
would die. In our blindness, and the misery of 
our sorrows, we sometimes think this catastrophe 
has happened to our souls. But “ Fear not,” says 
Christ. “I abide thy Sun.” “I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.” “ They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” ‘The affliction which 
looked stupendous in the valley will appear little 
or nothing when seen from the heights. We shall 
soar above the biggest disappointments, and 
wing our way into the very presence of the sun. 

So also in the face of the deep weariness which is 
brought into the heart by life’s monotony. There 
are those who fear to live, because they can look 
forward to nothing day by day and year by year 
but the same dull round of toil, and its endless 
reaches of flat, straight, unchanging road oppress 
their souls. Every cyclist knows that the dead 
level is far more wearying than a road where he 
must climb even the steep hills now and then. 
The same muscles are unceasingly exercised ; 
one misses the fresh breeze and the expansive 
outlook of the uplands; one loses the rest 
that is born of change. So life in the dead level is 
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in danger of exhaustion. Nowhere does one more 
plainly need to hear the Master’s Voice saying : 
“Fear not.” In the dead monotonies Christ 
reveals His power. He brings blessedness into 
the dull round of toil, the bitter weariness of 
chronic pain, the wearing anxieties of unchanging 
years. ‘The desert can be made to blossom like 
the rose. What we are in soul will determine 
what we are in work. I am sure Paul’s tent- 
making was never to him a monotonous desert. 
I have heard of a cobbler who used to sit at his 
work just where he could catch a glimpse of the 
green fields. Let us try to catch the light of 
heaven, as we pursue our daily callings, what- 
ever they may be, and we shall not fear to live 
through unchanging years, for our work will be 
transfigured by the mercies which are new every 
morning and renewed every night. Did you ever 
notice how the Apostle’s great hymn of praise to 
the love of God declares his firm persuasion that 
nothing can ever separate us from the eternal 
love, and includes among the divisive factors 
which might bring the terror of such separation to 
human hearts not only death, but life? No, 
he says, neither death nor life shall be able. Fear 
not to live, then, for “I” says our gracious 
Master, “‘ am the Living One,” and “‘ I am with 
you all the days and even unto the end.” 

But next comes the message: ‘“‘ Fear not to 
die, for I was dead.” It is said that George 
Morland, the painter, who killed himself by 
drinking, was possessed of such an unreasonable 
fear of darkness that, if the light happened to go 
out, he would creep towards the fire or the person 
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next him, and he could never sleep without two 
lights in his room, lest one by some accident 
should be put out. That is something like the 
intolerable fear that most men have of death. 
They may reason themselves out of it, but the 
instinctive dread remains. Darwin used to go 
to the London Zoological Gardens and, standing 
by the glass case that contained the cobra, put 
his forehead against the glass, while the cobra 
struck out at him. He was trying to conquer an 
instinctive fear; but though he knew that the 
glass was between, every time the creature struck 
out the scientist dodged. The same instinct 
makes most men fear the termination of earthly 
life. ‘They may be firmly convinced in their 
minds that death is no enemy, but like Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, that great Christian, they look 
forward with something very like terror to the 
“awful hour of their decease.” And yet, when 
the time came for Johnson, he was able to face 
death with calmness and Christian fortitude. 
How much happier for him, if he could have laid 
to heart earlier the message of our text, and real- 
ized that Christ can take away the fear by reason 
-of which men are all their lifetime subject to bond- 
age. The dread of death lies possibly in two things 
—the strangeness of the experience, and the neces- 
sity of letting go all that has grown so dear to us 
in life. When Lazarus came back from the 
grave, he did not tell where he had been those 
four days nor throw any light on his strange ex- 
periences. “‘ To die,” says Peter Pan, “‘ will be 
a dreadfully big adventure” ; if men knew more 
about it they might not dread it as they do; for 
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few can face it like Charles Kingsley, who looked 
forward to death, he tells us, “ with a reverent 
curiosity.” But, brethren, should it not remove 
this uneasy feeling of strangeness when we hear 
the voice of Jesus saying, “ Fear not, I was 
dead’? In other words, we are to go through 
this new experience with our hands clasped by 
One who has been through it, and who knows the 
way. The child does not dread the dark with 
his father’s hand ; and travellers are cheered on a 
solitary road when they see footprints and traces 
that they recognise as belonging to loved and 
trusted friends who have trodden it before. Like 
the two who walked wearily towards Emmaus in 
sorrow and dismay, until they were joined by a 
Third, and found their fears and griefs forgotten 
and their hearts warmed to an unwonted glow 
by His words of cheer, so in the valley of the 
shadow of death a Companion will be with us 
who knows the path and whose rod and staff 
will comfort us ; a Comrade who will pilot us 
across the narrow sea which divides us from the 
unseen world, and of which every rock and shoal 
are known to Him. 


Another tide and a darker night, 
He comes who came on the midnight sea, 
To the fishermen of Galilee— 
A voice of comfort, a form of light. 
By the lonely traveller, sore dismayed, 
The voice of the Son of God who died 
Is heard, “It is I, be not afraid !”’ 
And the boat is at the other side. 


It is told of Leonardo da Vinci that on his 
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deathbed the king came to visit and cheer him. 
He talked to his majesty, “‘ lamenting that he had 
offended God and man in that he had not laboured 
in art as he ought to have done.” Suddenly he 
was seized with a paroxysm, and the king, taking 
him in his arms to give him comfort, the weary 
penitent ‘“ died in the arms of his king.” The 
words are a parable, brethren, of that which 
awaits every Christian in the hour of death. 
He will die in the arms of his King, “‘ the Eternal 
God, his refuge, and underneath the ever- 
lasting arms,” and so the pathway will not be 
strange. 

And as for the letting go of what is dear in 
life, what is that when dearer things await 
us? “Teach a man,” says a recent writer, “that 
there is a higher voice than man’s which he is 
capable of obeying ; that he is surrounded by an 
unseen cloud of spirit witnesses, that heaven 
applauds him, that heaven stretches forth a 
starry crown for him, and that his dying may be 
but the birth-throe of a larger life—teach him 
that and he can bea hero.” Rethel, the German 
artist, has painted a picture which he calls 
“* Death, the Friend.” The scene is the steeple 
of an ancient minster, within which the old 
bell-ringer has fallen asleep in his armchair. 
The setting sun gleams in like a benediction on 
his face ; the thin hands are clasped in prayer. 
At his side the pilgrim’s hat and staff are laid to 
show that in the midst of earthly troubles he has 
not been unmindful of heavenly consolations. 
And to the bell-ringer who has so often rung the 
deep knell over others, death has come as a friend 
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who solemnly and lovingly takes in his hand the 
rope and rings the labourer to rest. Ah! if we 
are but strangers and pilgrims on the earth it will 
not seem hard to leave the staff behind ; but like 
Lord Burghley in ‘“‘ the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth ” we shall say in view of death, ““ Now 
the Lord be praised, the time is come.” All 
that is worthy in human life will bloom afresh 
in the world beyond the grave and be fairer and 
better there. ‘‘ Fear not to die, for I,” says the 
Master, ‘‘ was dead, and I await your coming 
hither. If I have gone away I will come again 
and receive you unto Myself, that where | am, 
there ye may be also.” 

And then, lastly, brethren, does not the glori- 
fied Saviour add, ‘‘ Fear not what comes after 
death, for I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of death and Hades”? After all the 
glimpses of the unseen which Christ and His 
Gospel have given us, it remains to us the great 
unknown. The Old Testament calls it Sheol, 
the New Testament, Hades. We know but little 
more. Many centuries ago a great controversy 
was held in England between the representatives 
of two Churches—the Roman and the British. 
They met at Whitby in 664 a.D., and King Oswy 
of Deira was president. Wilfrid, on behalf of the 
Papacy, claimed that the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven were not given to Columba but to Peter ; 
and Colman, on behalf of the British Church, 
could not challenge that statement. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the King, “I cannot contradict the door- 
keeper lest, when I come to the gates of heaven, 
there should be no one to open to me.” Ah, 
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brethren, you know that not Peter, nor Columba 
either, stands at the gates of heaven to allow or 
disallow our entrance there. ‘‘ Fear not,” says 
the crucified Saviour, who liveth for evermore, 
““ TI have the keys.” He will not, then, leave His 
holy ones in fetters ; “‘ this is the gate of the Lord, 
into which the righteous shall enter.” And it 
will be with all who love and trust Him, as it was 
with the Apostle, when, roused out of his sleep 
by the angel, he passed through a gate that opened 
of its own accord, and waking from his bewilder- 
ment found himself standing with dazed eyes in 
the morning light safe and free amid the city. Not 
the angel, but the angel’s Master, will wake you 
and me, and the city which we shall behold will 
be the city that hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. But, you say, does not the 
Scripture tell us that after death comes the 
Judgment? Yes, but Jesus lays His right hand 
upon us and says, ‘‘ Fear not ; it is the Judgment 
Seat of Christ. It is before Me you will appear, 
the Living One who was dead, who died for you, 
and who lives to give repentance to His people 
and the forgiveness of sins.” ‘‘ There is one 
fact,” says John Ruskin, “‘ and no question at all 
concerning the Judgment, which was only at this 
time beginning to dawn on me, that men had 
been curiously judging themselves by always 
calling the day they expected Dies ire=“ day of 
wrath ”—instead of Dies amoris=“‘ day of love.’’"’ 
“The Judgment Seat of Christ ”»—why should 
we fear it? Unless, indeed, He is nothing to us, 


1,—“ Praeterita,” chap. vi. 
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and we have trampled underfoot the blood of the 
Covenant, and counted it an unholy thing! 


The weary child, the long play done, 
Wags slow to bed at set of sun; 
Sees mother leave, fears night begun, 
But by remembered kisses made 

To feel, tho’ lonely, undismayed, 
Glides into dreamland unafraid. 


The weary man, life’s long day done, 
Looks lovingly at his last sun ; 

Sees all friends fade, fears night begun, 
But by remembered mercies made 

To feel, tho’ dying, undismayed, 

Glides into glory unafraid. 


THE END 
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JAMES ALEXANDER Roserrson, M.A. With Introduction by 
Pror. James Morrarr, D.D. Third edition. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 

Philippians. Expository Sermons on the Epistle of St. Paul. By 
Davip Burns. Author of “The Song of the Well,” etc. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards 4s. 6d. net. 

The Psalms in Modern Speech and Rhythmical Form. By Joun 
Epe@ar McFapyen, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Messages of the 
Psalmists,”? ‘“‘Studies in the Psalms,’’ ete. Second Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 

In the Father's House: the People’s Prayer and Praise. By 
H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘‘ The 
Art of Exposition,” ete. Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 


4s. 6d. net. 

Dante For the People. Ssclected Passages from the Divine 
Comedy in English Verse. By Gauntierr Caaprin. Large 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

3. B. Paton, M.A., D.D., Edueational and Social Pioneer. By Jamus 
Marcuant. Large crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, and 
Illustrations on Art Paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Fifth impression. Printed on India paper and handsomely 
bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net 
(uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). Also in silk grain cloth, 3s. net. 

“One can easily understand how a compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a thoughtful perusal of the most noble passages allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. One 


of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season has seen.’’ 
Dundee Advertiser. 


The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 4s. 6d. net. 

“A pook of real daily value.*’—Shefield Telegraph. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Read- 
ing (uniform with “‘ The Pilot’’). 384 pages, leather, 4s. 6d. 
net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, 3s. not. 

Reconstruction: A Help to Doubters. By Rosrrr F. Horron, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ My Belief,” ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell,” ete. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
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“J.B.” J. Brierley, his Life and Work. By H. Jrerrs, Author 
of ‘‘ The Art of Exposition,” ‘‘ Portrait Preaching,”’ ‘‘Concern- 
ing Conscience,” etc. Large Crown 8vo, Photogravure and 
other Portraits, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Selections from Brierley. (‘‘J.B.” of ‘‘The Christian World ’’), 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Portrait Preaching. Studies in Bible Characters. By H. Jzrrs, 
Author of ‘‘The Art of Exposition,” ‘“‘The Art of Sermon 
Illustration,” etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
4s. 6d. net. 


My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year. By J. H. Jowert, M.A., 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Things that Matter Most,” *‘The Passion 
for Souls,’’ &e. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 
with headband and marker, 4s. 6d. net. 


Advent Sermons. Discourses on the First and Second Coming of 
Christ: By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D., Author of ‘Sermons on 
God, Christ and Man.” Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Effectual Words. Sermons that led to Christ. Compiled by Joun 
Rerp, M.A., Author of ‘‘The First Things of Jesus,” ‘‘ The 
Uplifting of Life,” ete. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top. 4s. 6d. net. 


Things that Matter Most. Short Devotional Readings. By J. H. 
Jowett, M.A., D.D. Author of ‘‘ The Transfigured Church,” 
“Sharing His Sufferings,” ‘‘The Passion for Souls,” etc. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


Sermons on God, Christ and Man. By -W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ Modern Theories of Sin,’”’ ‘‘ The Evolution of Old 
Testament Religion.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Illustrations from Art for Pulpit and Platform. By Rev. Jamzs 
Burns, M.A. Author of “Sermons in Art.” Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Unfettered Word. A Series of Readings for the quiet hour. By 
J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D. Author of “‘ The Gospel of Grace,” 
etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Concerning Conscience. Studiesin Practical Ethics. By H. Jzrrs. 
Author of “ The Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘‘ Practical Lay 
Preaching and Speaking to Men,” ete. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 
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Spoken Words of Prayer and Praise. A Book of Prayers.: By 
S. A. Trppre. Author of “‘ Days of Old,” “Sunday Mornings 
at Norwood,” etc. Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


Days of Old, and other Sermons. By S. A. Tipptx, Author of 
3 Sunday Mornings at Norwood.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Transfigured Church. By J. H. Jowert, M.A., D.D., Author 
of “‘ The Passion for Souls,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Art of Exposition. By H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ The Art of Sermon 
Illustration,” ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching,’? &c. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


A Working Woman’s Life. The Autobiography of Marianne 
Farnincuam. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Gospel of Grace. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author of 
** Christ’s Pathway to the Cross,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


Life in His Name. By Davip M. M‘Inryrz, Author of ‘‘ The 
Hidden Life of Prayer,’ &c. Handsomely bound in cloth 
boards, gilt edges, with headband and marker, 4s. 6d. net. 


Modern Theories of Sin. By W. E. Orncuarp, D.D. Thesis 
approved for the Degree of Doctor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of London. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Art of Sermon Illustration. By H. Jurrs, Editor of The 
Christian World Pulpit. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt 
top, 4s. 6d. net. 


The First Things of Jesus. By Jonn Retp, M.A., of Inverness, 
Author of ‘‘ Jesus and Nicodemus: a Study in Spiritual 
Life.’ Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net. 


The Evolution of Old Testament Religion. By W. E. Oncuarp, 
D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 4s, 6d. net. 


My Belief. Answers to Certain Religious Difficulties. By R. F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Cartoons of St. Mark,” &c. 
Large crown 8v0, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Messages of the Poets (‘‘ The Messages of the Bible ” series). By 
NatHANIEL Scumip7, M.A., Cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Messages of the Apostles (‘‘ The Messages of the Bible ” Series). 
By Grorce Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. Cloth boards, 


4s. 6d. net. 
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By J. BRIERLEY (‘‘ J. B.’’) 


Faith’s Certainties. By J. Briertry (‘‘J.B.’’), Author of ‘‘ Religion 
and To-day,” ‘‘Ourselves and the Universe,” etc. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 


Religion and To-day. Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 4s.6d. net. 


The Life of the Soul. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
“‘ Vigorous in thought, rich in literary allusions, and incisive in style. . . 
Mr. Brierley is always convincing az well as ingenious.’’—Methodist Recorder, 


The Secret of Living. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
4s, 6d. net. 
“This author has given several thoughtful volumes, but not one in 
which the ideal and the practical are so well blended and so skilfully con- 
trasted as in the present.’’—Liverpool Courier. 


Life and the Ideal. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 6d. net. 


“This book is a book to read, and each section is food for constant 
reference and continued thought.’’—Manchester Courier. 


Aspects of the Spiritual. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
“These essays are equal to the best he has yet produced. They cover 
an immense variety of subjects.’-—Daily News. 
Sidelights on Religion. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
“ Delightfully optimistic, a description which sums up as a whole this 
very interesting and helpful volume. It deserves to be widespread.’’ 
Pall Mali Gazette. 
Religion and Experience. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net. 
“This book is quite worthy tobe placed alongside of Mr. Brierley’s best 
work.’’—Daily News. 
The Eternal Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
4s. 6d. net. 
“ Well written and helpful.’’—The Times. 


The Common Life. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
4s. 6d. not. 
“A book which every minister ought to possess.’’—British Weekly. 


Problems of Living. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, clothboards, 4s. 6d. 
net. 
“These beautiful and charming essays.’’—Hibbert Journal. 


Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
“We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 


Daily News. 
Studies of the Soul. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
Dr. Honvron says :—‘“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 


lighted on for a year past.’’ 


Our City of God. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 6d. net, 
“We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring work.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
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The New Testament in Modern Speech. By the late RicHaRp 
Francis Wrymouts, M.A., D.Litt. Pocket Edition (with- 
out notes), cloth boards, 3s. 9d. net. Also on Oxford India 
paper, cloth boards, round corners, gilt edges, 48,6d. net. (See 
also p. 8.) 


3/6 net 


Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By Groras Matuxson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘*‘ Leaves for Quiet Hours.” Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author 
ae “The Gospel of Grace,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
s. 6d. net. 


Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Grorart Maruzson, F.R.S.E., D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Words by the Wayside,’ &c. New and 
cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
chaste design in gold, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


Christ in Christian Thought. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., Author of 
** Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 7 


The Plowers. Talks to Children. By Davin Ross, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Margery’s Shop. By E. A. Biron, Author of ‘Through Many 
Windows.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Isabel Mitchell, of Manchuria. By F. W.S. O’Neity. Third 
edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Under the Shadow of God. By H. W. Morrow, M.A. Author of 
““War and Immortality,” etc. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A Gamble with Life. By Srmas K, Hocxrna, Author of ‘‘ To Pay the 
Price.’ Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


The Great Unfolding. Notes on the Revelation. By Colonel G. 
J. VAN SOMEREN, Indian Army (retired), Author of “ Babylon : 
Past, Present and Future.”’ Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Saint Paul’s Fight for Galatia. By C. H. Warxiys, M.A., D.Th. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. 38. 6d. net. 


Constructive Natural Theology. By Dr. Newman Smyru. Author 
of ‘‘ Through Science to Faith,” ‘‘ The Reality of Faith,” etc. 
Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
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Saint Paul and His Cities. By R. W. Pounpmr, Author of “ His- 
torical Notes on the Book of Revelation.” Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Song of the Well, and other Sermons. By Davip Burns. 
Author of “Sayings in Symbol.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Until the Day Dawn. The New Testament Basis for a Doctrine 
of Inspiration. By Rev. J. Puteston Jones, M.A. Large 
crown. 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Heaven and the Sea. By Frank Ettas. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 16 Lllustrations from classical paintings, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Voices of To-Day: Studies of Representative Modern Preachers. 
By Huex Srvcrarr. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


What is the Bible? A Moprrn Survey. By J. WaRrSCHAUER, 
M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions,’’ ‘* Prob- 
lems of Immanence,” &c. Large crown S8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Wisdom of God and the Word of God. By W. Harvey-JELLIE, 
M.A., B.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, net. 


Christ or Chaos? By E. 8. Watson (“Deas Cromarty”). Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Heavenly Visions. Studies in the Book of Revelation. By Rev. 
CHARLES Brown, Author of “ Letters of Christ,’ &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Westminster Sermons, Dean H. Hmnstey Hewson, formerly of 
8. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


Religion and Miracle. By Gora A. Gorpon, D.D., Author of 
“‘ Through Man to God,” ‘‘ The Christ of To-day,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Winning of Immortality. By Freprric Pater, Author of 
“Studies in Theologic Definition.” Cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Christian Certitude: Its Intellectual Basis. By E. Diaars La 


Tovcne, Litt.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


, 
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Interludes in a Time of Change: Ethical, Social, Theological. By 
James Morris Wuiton, Ph.D. (Yale), Author of ‘‘ Divine 
Sli eciete “Gloria Patri,’ &c. Cloth boards, gilt top, 
s. 6d. net. 


Evangelical Heterodoxy. By J. Morgan Grsson, Author of 
““The Epistle to the Galatians.” Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Christian of To-day. A Brief Description of His Thought and 
Life. By Rozrerr Veircu, M.A., Author of “The First 
Christians,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Jesus and His Teaching. By Erica von Scurenox, Mag. Theol. 
Translated by J. WarscuaugmR, M.A., D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Atonement in Modern Thought. A Theological Symposium. 
By Professor AuvucusteE SaBaATIER, Professor HARNACK, 
Professor GopET, Dean Farrar, Dr. P. T. Forsyru, Dr. 
Marcus Dops, Dr. Lyman Apssorr, Dr. JoHNn HuUnrer, 
Dr. WasSHINGTON GLADDEN, Dean FremMantTitE, Dr. Cave, 
Dr. R. F. Horton, Rev. R. J. Campsett, Principal ADENEY, 
Rev. C. StrvesteR Horne, Rev. Bernarp J. SNELL, and 
Dr. T. T. Munerr. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


“This interesting work. . . . Among the writers are men of great 
distinction. . . . Deserves careful attention.”’—The Svectator. 


A Voice from China. By Grirrira Joun, D.D.Edin., Hankow. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of the English Baptists. By J. C. Caruinz. Large 
crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 3s. 6d. net 


The First Christians; or, Christian Life in New Testament Times. 
By Rosert Verrcu, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Gloria Patri: or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M. Wurron, 
Ph.D. (Yale). Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By Sir J. 
Compton-Ricxrett, M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Preaching to the Times. By Dean H. Hznstey Henson. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ Sound sense and scholarly solidity.’”’—Dundee Courter. 


The pau in the Medway. By Cuartes Macrartane. Author 
“The Camp of Refuge,” &c. With a Foreword by S. R. 
Ceres Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story of Evolution. By Sir 
J. Compton-Rioxrerr, M.P., Author of ‘“ Christianity in 
Common Speech,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Beads of Tasmer. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. A Border Shepherdess. 


3/- net 


Christ’s View of the Kingdom of God. By W. Manson, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 192 pp., cloth boards, 3s. net. 


The Decoration of the Cross. By Jonw A. Parren, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 192 pp., cloth boards, 3s. net. 


The Personality of Jesus. By CHartes H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


A Pulpit Manual. Containing Prayers of Adoration, Confession, 
Petition, Thanksgiving, and Intercession; Suggestive Sum- 
maries ; Orders of Service for Sacraments, Marriage, Admission 
to Communion, Church Festivals, and other Public Occasions. 
Compiled by James Burns, M.A., Author of ‘ Illustrations 
au Art for Pulpit and Platform.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 

8. net. 


Messages of Hope. By Grorcr Marueson, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S.E. 
Author of “‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &ce. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. net; leather, 5s. net. 


Conquering Prayer: or, The Power of Personality. By L. Swrrmn- 
HAM, Author of ** Religious Genius.”” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
38. nek, 
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Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Silk grain cloth, 3s. net. Also printed on India paper and 
handsomely bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot ”’). 

“An admirable compilation. The authors have read widely and their 


selections from modern religious writers are made with taste and judgment. 
A very attractive and helpful little book.”’—British Weekly. 


Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Reading 
(uniform with “‘ The Pilot’’). 384 pages, silk grain cloth, gilt 
lettering, 3s. net. 


The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
D.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. net. 

“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Ezaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. J. D. Jones, M.A., D.D. New Edition, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 

“Mr. Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memory, and a gift 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 
Sunday School Chronicle. 

Eucken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. Herman. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


A Young Man’s Ideal. By Wri1r1am Watson, M.A., Author of 
‘Prayer,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Tuomas Yatre:. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. 
Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the Children.’’ 4to, 
cloth boards, 240 pp. Hight Illustrations, 3s, net. 


The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for the 
Young. By Rev. J. G. Srevenson. 4to, cloth boards, 
8 Illustrations on art paper, 3s. net. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. By 
Rov. J. G. Srzvenson. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 3s, net. 


“Tt is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.’—Revy. KINGSOOTH GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 


Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Mionaxrt, Author 
of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,” ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &¢.’ Cheap Edition. 
4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 illustrations, 3s. not. 
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*The Call of the East. Sketches from the History of the Irish Mission 
to Manchuria, 1869-1919. By F. W. 8S. O’Nrtc1, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘Dr. Isabel Mitchell of Manchuria.” Crown 8vo. Ten 
Illustrations on Art Paper. Cloth boards,*2s. 6d. net; Paper 
covers, ls. 6d. net. 


*The Vision Triumphant. A Spiritual Pilgrimage. By Arurripa 
TinuyarD, Author of ‘° The Making of a Mystic,” ete. Crown 
8vo, Paper cover in two colours, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christ ; and the World at War. Sermonsin War-Time. Edited by 
Basin MatHews, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A New Spiritual Impulse ; or, Pentecost To-day. By L. SweTenHAm. 
Author of ‘‘ Conquering Prayer,” “‘War: The Cross of the 
Nations,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


Progress of the Soul. By S. Law Witson, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


War and Immortality. By H. W. Morrow, M.A., Author of 
** Questions asked and answered by our Lord,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Through a Padre’s Spectacles. By J.Go~peR Burns, C.F. Crown 


8vo, cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Poems. By Mapamer Guyon. Translated from the French by the 
late WILLIAM CowPER, with a Prefatory Essay by D. Macrap- 
yen, M.A. F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Appeal of Jesus. By T. 8. Catrncross, B.D., Author of 
““The Making of a Minister,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Chosen Twelve. By James Gotprr Burns, B.D., of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Simon Peter’s Ordination Day. Studies in the Twenty-first Chapter EL 
of St. John’s Gospel. By the Rev. Joun A. Parrmn, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ambrose Shepherd, D.D. A Memoir and Sermons. Written by i 
Eric SHEPHERD. Edited by J. F. SHmpHmrp, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. f 


The Making of a Minister. By T. S. Carrncross, B.D., Author of © “t 


“Steps of the Pulpit.”” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. oi 
The Seriousness of Life. Sermons on Practical Subjects, with an 


Essay on Preaching. By James §. Ruramerorp, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Through Eyes of Youth. A Bookof Poems. By KE. Ceci Roserts, 
Author of ‘ Phyllistrata, and other Poems.’’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


Homes and Careers in Canada. By H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ The Good 
New Times,” etc. 16 Illustrations on art paper. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


Christian Union in Social Service. By J. C. Carnie, Author of 
“The Story of the English Baptists,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Self-Realisation. By C. H. Brerrs, LL.D., Author of ‘* Fragments 
of Thought,” “‘ The Education of a Soul,” ‘‘ Living Pleasures,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Who was Jesus? The Answer of the New Testament. By D. H. 
Maconacaie, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Translation of Faithh By H. Butcock, B.A., B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Studies in Christian Mysticism. By Rav. W. H Dyson. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Astronomy Simplified. By Rev. Auex. C. HenprErson, B.D., 
F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Phyllistrata, and other Poems. By E. Ceci Rossrtrs. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Our Protestant Faith. By Rev. J. Stmrpa=ns Roosz, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The pete of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in eight books. By 
ARTHUR Hay Storrow. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Waiting Life: By the River of Waters. By Husrrt Foston, 
M.A., D.Lit. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Uplifting of Life. By Rev. Jonn Retry, M.A., Author of 
‘* The First Things of Jesus,”’ ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Unveiled Glory ; or, Sidelights on the Higher Evolution. By Rev. 
LurHeR WintHEeR Caws, Author of ‘‘ The Unrecognised 
Stranger, ‘‘The Unfolding Dawn.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Looking Inwards: Words Addressed to the Soul of the Church. 
By Epwagp Sururro, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
net. 
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The Imperishable Word. By W. Cuarter Piacgorr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Constructive Christianity. By Wittr1am Souprr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Peter in the Firelight. By Witt1am ALLEN Kwiaut, Author of 
‘* Our Syrian Guest,’’ ‘‘ No Room in the Inn,” etc. Illustrated 
in Colours. Fancy Cover. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on ‘“‘ Lay Preach- 
ing and its By-Products,’ by H. Jzerrs, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Sermon [Illustration,’’ ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching and 
Speaking to Men.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By HE. 
Minspats. Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 


Problems of Immanence., Studies Critical and Constructive. By 
J. WarscHaveEr, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,”’ 
““ Jesus: Seven Questions,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from Scep- 
ticism through | Morality and Religious Optimism to Jesus 
Christ and the ‘‘ Good Kingdom.”’ By Rev. Davip MELVILLE 
StrEwaRT. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Lifted Veil, A Novel. By J. G. Srzvenson. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Augustinian Revolution {n Theology. By Rev. THomas ALLIN, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Race and Religion.’’ ITlustrated by 
Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Huszrr Fosron, M.A., 
D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. Illustrated 
by latest portraits on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s, 6d. net. 


Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man of tat Worup. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOREAL Cs : The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopason, M.A., D.Sce., 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net, 


The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Brerrs, Author of ‘‘ Frag- 
ments of Thought’ and ‘‘ The Education ‘of a Soul.’”’ Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 
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The True Christ, and other Studies in ‘* Whatsoever things are true.’” 
By W. Ll. Watxer, Author of “The Teaching of Christ,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. ; 


Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp IncrEeasz Bosworts, Dean 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. F’cap 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lyrics of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By Marianne FarningHamM, 
Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freprrick R. 
Swan. With Introduction by J. Brizrtry, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author of “A 
Complete Book of Nursing,” ‘‘ How to Treat Accidents and 
Illnesses,” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Liberty and Religion. By P, WarrwrEtt Writson, Author of ‘‘ Why 
We Believe,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Evangel: Studies in the ‘“‘New Theology.” By Rev. 
J. WarscHauER, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“May be studied with advantage.’’—Spectator. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in which 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicHagpD FrRANcIs WEYMovTH, D.Litt. Cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 


A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith, By N. McGurn 
Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.”’—The Scotsman. 


The Good New Times. By H. Jzerrs, Author of ‘‘ Practical Lay 
Preaching and Speaking to Men.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


History of France, 1180-1314 A.D. The Growth of the Feudal 
Absolute Monarchy. With four maps, illustrating the changes 
in ownership of territory in France at different periods. By 
A. F. Dopp (First Class in History Tripos, Cantab.). 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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Simple Cockery. Comprising ‘‘ Tasty Dishes”’ and ‘‘ More Tasty 
Dishes.” Over 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 26. 6d. net. 


“ A book that should be in every household.” 


The Christian World Album of Sacred and Standard Compositions 
for the Pianoforte. Edited by W. H. Jupz. (Uniform with 
‘The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs.”). Paper 
cover, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth boards, 4s. net. 


The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs. Containing 94 Sacred 
Songs, in old notation and tonic sol-fa, selected from the 
choicest works of the most eminent composers. Edited by 
W. H. Jupm. 160 pages, paper cover, 2s. 6d. net; cloth 
boards, 4s. net. 


A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. StnvestTER HORNE, 
M.A. Cheap Edition, with additional Chapter. Cloth boards. 
2s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Abbey Mill, The. Joan Carisbroke. 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Lady Clarissa. 
Canonbury Holt. Margaret Torrington. 
Chrystabel. Millicent Kendrick. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Esther Wynne. Nobly Born. 
Father Fabian. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Overdale. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham, Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. Singlehurst Manor. 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. 

The. Story of Penelope, The. 
Heirs of Errington, The. Thornyceroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
House of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust. 
Husbands and Wives. A Woman’s Patience. 
2/= net 


Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic Grounds. A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Witiram E. Witson,B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
anne Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 2s. net. Cloth 1 imp. 

8. Gd. net. 
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The Church and the Next Generation. By Ricuarp RoseErrs, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Story of Joseph the Dreamer, told by Himself, and Other Poems. 
By AuFrep Carrs TarBOLTON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J. G. SrevEnson, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Snetu, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Value of the Apocrypha,” ‘‘ Gain or Loss ?”’ 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Conziys. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, net. 


Atonement and Progress. By Newton H. Marsuatt, M.A., Ph.D., 
Author of ‘ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawenrs, M.A., Author of 
** Music and Morals.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


“ A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters,”” 
THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 


F’cap 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in cloth, with chaste 
design in gold, Price 2s. net. 


The Simple Things of the Christian Life. By G. CampsBELt Morean, 
D.D. 


The Letters of Christ. By Cnuartzes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By IF. A. RussEtu. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jownrrt, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Brrnarp J. Suet, M.A, 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Watxryson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Witt1am Watson, M.A. 


A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Braxz, M.A... 


“There are precious things in every volume, and the Series deserves 
success.""—Dundee Advertiser. 
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Sharing His Sufferings. By J. H. Jowrerr, M.A., D.D., Author 
of ‘‘The Passion for Souls,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net; leather 2s. net. 


The Way and the Work. A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. 
By J. W. Wiums, M.A., B.Sc. (Lecturer on the Theory and 
Practice of Education, University of London), and the Rey. 
FREDERICK HUMPHREY. Crown 8vo,cloth boards. 23. net. 


Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Authority and the Light Within.”’ Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net; limp cloth, ls. Gd. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marianne FarnriveHam, Author 
of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘‘ Women and their Saviour” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. 8. PEAKr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Words by the Wayside. By Groraz Marueson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. 
New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 

The Great Hereafter. Questions raised by the Great War Concerning 
the Destiny of our Dead. By J. D. Jonus, M.A., D.D., author 
of “‘The Gospel of Grace,’ “Our Life Beyond,” etc. F’cap 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Our Life Beyond. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., D.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ’s 
Pathway to the Cross,’’ ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,’ ete., ete. 
cloth boards, gilt lettering, 1s. 6d. net; white cloth, padded, 
in box, 2s. net. 

Short Talks to Boys and Girls. By J. C. Carttun, Author of ** Talks 
to Little Folks.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. J. C. 
CaRLILE. Crown 8vo, art vellum, 2s. net. 


“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
ntroductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question 
or a brief story.”’—Literary World. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, J. A. SHEPH=ED, 
ELSIE BLOMFIELD, etc. 


Printed in colour, throughout varnished boards, 2s. net. 


The Animal Joy-Book. 
Animal Jollities. 
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Through Many Windows. Some Modern Parables. By ERnzst 
A. Biren. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 9d. net. 


Life’s Little Lessons. Addresses to Children. By VERNoNn 
GIBBERD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 9d. net. 


Old Testament Stories in Modern Light. A Brste GuIpE For THE 
Youne. By T. Roonppa Wittiams, Author of ‘* The Christ 
Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 9d. net. 


The Invisible Companion and Other Stories for Children. By Epwarp 
W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Unescapeable Christ,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 9d. net. 


1/6 net 


The Graves of the Fallen. By James Burns, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The 
Happy Warrior,”’ “‘ Sir Galahad,” etc. Bound in fancy grey 
cloth, silver lettering. ls. 6d. net. 


The Man on The Road. By Cuarues H. Berts, LL.D., A.8.P., 
Author of “‘ Fragments of Thought,” ‘* Living Pleasures,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Well by Bethlehem’s Gate. By Witt1am Aten Kyicut, 
Author of ‘‘ The Song of our Syrian Guest,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 


For Childhood and Youth. Ideals of the Modern Sunday School. 
By TuiseLtton Marx, D.Lit., B.Sc., Author of ‘‘ The Teacher 
and the Child,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Facets of Faith. Aspects of Spiritual Life and Thought. By 
A.W. Buuz. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By Arraur PrineLE. Author 
of ‘‘The Faith of a Wayfarer.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 


_ J. H. Jowett, M.A. D.D. A Cxaracter Stupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
Is. 6d. net. 


Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Eprra C. Kenyon, 
Author of ‘‘ A Queen of Nine Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, is, 6d. net. 


Faith and Form. . An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Christian 
Belief in the Light of To-day. By Henry Vartry, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 6d. net. 
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The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Frank Y. Leaaart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxez, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ A Reasonable View of Life,’ &c. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 


The Faith of a Wayfarer. By ArTHur PRineLz. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Jesus or Christ? By Rev. J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author 
of ‘‘ The New Evangel,” ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasurtneton GiLappEN, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Growing Revelation,” &c. New and cheap edition, 
256 pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. ls. 6d. net. 


Burning Questions. By Wasuinaton GuappEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


Sir Galahad. By James Burns, M.A., Author of ‘The Happy 
Warrior.”” With Photogravure Frontispiece of Watts’s famous 
picture ‘‘ Sir Galahad.’” Bound in khaki cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


Around the Guns. Sundays in Camp. By Jamus Brack, M.A., 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, khaki cloth boards, with design 
in colours, second edition, ls. 6d. net, 


Christ and War. The Reasonableness of Disarmament on Christian, 
Humanitarian and Economic Grounds. A Peace Study Text 
Book. By Wiut1amM E. Witson, B.D. Preface by Dr. RENDEL 
Be aie Crown 8vo, cloth limp. ls. 6d. net. Cloth Boards. 

. net. 


How to Cook: The Art of Cooking made easy, with a chapter on 
the use of a gas oven; By J. 5. Marsuatt. Crown 8vo,cloth 
boards, la, 6d. net. 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Howe,” 
‘““The Teaching of Jesus,’ &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Nine- 
teenth Thousand. ls, 6d. net. 

“ Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student,” 
Methodist Recordor. 
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Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing what 
we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. It is 
designed for people of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It isabook of genuine and tested information. New 
Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 130th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.’’—Brighton Gazette. 


More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical and Tested 
Recipes. Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to “‘ Tasty Dishes.’ New Edition. Price ls. 6d. net. 

“‘ Every recipe is so clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“ The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found wanting,” 
The Star. 


The Way of Remembrance. By J. A. Hurron, M.A. Tastefully 
bound in blue and white with gilt lettering. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Great Embassy. Studies in the Growth of Christianity. By 
CutuBrert McEvoy, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 
net. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a Month. 
By Martanne Farninauam, Author of “ Harvest Gleanings,” 
&e. Cloth, Is. 6d. net. 


“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings,’ are the 
outpourings of an entirely unaffected piety.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys Davipson, 
Author of ‘‘ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. F’cap 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.”’—Sunday School Chronicle. 


Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessrrs Marszr, Health 
; Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care 
of the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habit in Relation to Health, 
The Health of the Town Dweller. 
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The Price of Priestcraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, Is. 3d. net; cloth, ls. 9d. net. 


“We wish for it a very large Cuttin No one has served the cause 
of religious freedom better than Mr. Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.’’—British Weekly. 


RECITATION BOOKS 
By MARY E. MANNERS. 
Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, 1s. 3d. each. 


A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.”—Outlook. 


Aunt Agatha Ann: and other Ballads. Illustrations by ERNoxD A. 
Mason and Louis War. 
“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.’”’—Lady’s Picterial. 


The Joy Bringer: A Message for those who Mourn. By Emtty 
Ripeway, author of ‘‘The Sweet o’ the Year,’ “‘ The Gate 
Beautiful,” etc. Tastefully bound in white porcelain and blue 
cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 


A Week with the Fleet : Being Impressions of the Fleet at Work. 
By Crorz Roperts. F’cap. 8vo, illustrated cover, ls. 3d. net. 


Faith—To-day. By Wattrer F. Aprenry, M.A., D.D., author of 
“How to Read the Bible,’ etc. F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 3d. net. 


Kaiser or Christ ? Sermons by the BisHor or Lonpon, Dr. JoHNn 
Currrorp, Dr. S. Parkes Capman, Dr. Grirrira-Jonzs, 
Dr. C. H. Watkins, Rev. THEODORE Woop. Demy 8vo, 
paper covers, ls. 3d. net. 


Quaint Rhymes for the Battlefield. By a Quonpam CRICKETER 
(C. D. Stupp, Belgian Congo, 1913). Cloth boards, Is. 3d. net. 


Sweet Peas and Antirrhinums. How to Grow Them to Perfection. 
By Witu1am CuTHsBertson, Author of ‘‘ Pansies, Violas and 
Violets.” Crown 8vo, coloured paper boards and frontispiece 
in colour, ls. 3d. net. Written in a popular form for the 
amateur gardener by one who is a thorough master of his 
subject. 


Everychild. By Harotp Brcsin, Author of ‘‘ Broken Earthenware.” 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece and cover in colours. is. 3d. net. 
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The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional readings from the letters of 
Isaac Penington. Selected by Jennin Street (Editor of the 
Sunday School Times). Fancy Board:, Is. 3d. net. 


Flowers from the Master’s Garden. By A. EB. Winter. Cloth boards, 
gilt lettering, 1s. 3d. net. 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace, ’’ by 
C. E. P. Antram. Fancy cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 


“It is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician,’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


On the Rendering into English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect. 
With Appendices on the New Testament use of TAP and of 
OYN. Price ls. 3d. net. 


Sunday Afternoon Song Bock, with Tunes. Compiled by H. A. 
KENNEDY and R. D. Meroatre. ls. 3d. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 

“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.’ 
The Scotsman. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday School Teachers and other 
Bible Students. By W. F. Apznny, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth boards, 1s. 3d. net. 


“A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 
Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.’’—The Guardian, 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 
: Addressed to Agnostics, by aScorrisH PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls, 3d. net. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what should 
not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. Wuiron. 
Crown 8vo, paper, Is. 3d. net. 


Wayside Angels, and OtherSermons. By W. K. Burrorp. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, ls, 3d. net. 
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Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. F’cap 
8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, Is, 3d. net. 


“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. By Sir J. Compron-Ricxerr, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
ls. 3d. net. 


Gd. net 


Order of Memorial Service for those Fallen in the War. Containing 
full order of service, with prayers, address, suggested hymns, 
etc. 6d. net. 


They that Wait. A Messagefor WarTime. By J. H. Jowexrt,M.A., 
D.D. In this daintily produced brochure, Dr. J. H. Jowett 
presents an inspiriting message of comfort and hope for these 
times of anxiety and strain. 6d. net. 


C. Silvester Horne. In Memoriam. April 15th, 1865—May 2nd, 
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